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A SUNBEAM 


BY LTCY LARBCOM 





“If | were a sunbeam, 
I know what I'd do 
I would seek white lilies 
Rainy woodlands through; 
I would steal among them, 
Softest light I'd shed, 
Until every lily 
Raised its drooping head 
“If | were a sunbeam, 
I know where I'd go 
[nto lowliest hovels, 
Dark with want and woe, 
Till sad hearts looked upward, 
I would shine and shine; 
rhen they'd think of heaven, 
Their sweet home and mine.” 
“Art thou not a sunbeam, 
Child, whoee life is glad 
With an inner radiance 
Sunshine never had’ 
Oh, as (:od has blessed thee, 
Scatter rays divine, 
For there is no sunbeam 
But must die or shine.” 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A bill has been introduced in the British 
House of Lords to enable women to serve 
as county councillors and as aldermen. In 
addition, any woman so elected previous 
to the passage of the bill is to be deemed 
legally elected, unless proceedings to set 
aside her election were taken before April 
15 of last year. 

*e-* 

The municipal woman suffrage bill has 
been defeated in the New York Legisla- | 
ture by a small majority, 47 ayes to 52 


nays. 
y ++ 


The Conference of Congregational Min- 
isters lately held at Cleveland, O., received | 
an application from Miss Juniata Brecken- 
ridge for license and ordination. Miss 
Breckenridge is a student of Oberlin The- 
ological Seminary. and Prof. Foster testi- 
fied that she ‘Shad shown herself a woman 
of talent, character and scholarship.” Her | 
application was tabled, and will be acted 
upon when the conference meets again 
next fall. It is regarded as a test case, 
and the friends and enemies of women in 
the ministry are marshalling their forces _ 
on both sides. In all fairness and common- | 
sense, Miss Breckenridge ought to receive 
her license. There is not a respectable | 
argument to be found against it. 


—- 





Fresh proofs accumulate of the need 
that women should help in making the 
laws. Senator McNaughton has intro- 
duced in the New York Legislature a bill | 
to lower the age of protection for girls | 
from sixteen years to fourteeu, and the | 
bill has been favorably reported in the | 
Senate. A year or two ago the age was 
raised to sixteen in New York, largely | 
through the efforts of women; and some 
persons found in this success a proof that 
‘‘if the laws are wrong, they can be amend- 
ed without women’s voting.” Good laws 
are not only harder to get, but harder to 
keep than they would be if women were 
voters; as this speedy attempt at repeal 
shows. Aaron M. Powell at once notified 
the Christian League for the Promotion of 
Social Purity, and they have sent a remon- 





| the decedent” ; 


| the first speaker. 


strance to both branches of the Legisla- 
ture. Mr. Powell and Dr. DeCosta have 
also sent a protest in the name of the 
White Cross Society ; and it is hoped that 
the passage of the bill may be prevented. 


But would such a bill ever have been in- | 


troduced if the members had been respon- 
sible to a constituency half of whom were 
mothers ? 


“eo 


In the Massachusetts Legislature the 


bill reported by the committee on taxa- | 
tion, imposing duties upon legacies and | 


successions, exempts from its provisions 


| legacies to ‘ta father, mother, brother, 


sister, child (whether by blood or adop- 
tion), grandfather, grandmother, grand- 
child, or daughter-in-law or son-in-law of 
but it does not exempt 
legacies to a wife or to a husband. The 
Boston Transcript says : 

‘Considering that in very many cases 
the accumulation of property by the hus- 
band is in a large measure, if not entirely, 


due to the assistance of the wife, it looks : 


a little like injustice to compel the latter 
to pay a five per cent. tax upon money 
which, though it passes to her through 
the form of a will, is in fact as much hers 
as it was her husband's, if not more suv. 
. . » The bill will meet with opposition 
because of the radical change it proposes 
in our law and custom, and because, as 
the officials contend, the income accruing 
would be trifling and by no means com- 
mensurate to the additional labor devolv- 
ing upon probate officers and others. If 
the bill receives proper discussion, it is 
believed that sufficient opposition will de- 
velop to defeat its passage even in the 
House.” 


oe —— 

The story in last week’s WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL about a club of girls who learned to 
play base-ball, and found it healthful exer- 
cise, was thought rather extravagant by 
some of our readers. Doubts were ex- 
pressed whether it would be possible for 
girls with any amount of practice to play 
that game as well as boys. But a corres- 
pondent of the Women's Penny Paper of 
London says: ‘*This week [ hope to see the 
lady cricketers at play. They practice 
daily, and are really skilful and able to play 
against any club. The Blue Eleven is cap- 
tained by Miss Daisy Stanley. Cricket is 
a fine English game, and quite as useful 
and enjoyable from every point for women 
as for men.” 





—+o+- ae 


‘*Howard,” the well-known newspaper 
correspondent, makes a spirited argument 
for woman suffrage in the Boston Globe 
last week and this, taking as his text the 
working girls’ congress and the conven- 
tion of women’s clubs just held in New 
York. 

- e+e 

‘The Attorney-General of Minnesota gives 
his opinion as follows in regard to the 
right of women to school suffrage in that 
State: ‘‘A woman is entitled to vote upon 
school matters, when she is of the neces- 
sary age, twenty-one years, has resided in 
the United States one year, in the district 


and I have lectured in these eight or nine | THE RECENT ELECTIONS IN KANSAS. 


times, the last time two years ago. 


vitation of one or two members of the fac- 
ulty, one of whom has presided, and pre- 
sented me to the large student audience. 
From the president of Michigan Univer- 
sity to the youngest or most conservative 
professor, the faculty of that noble insti- 
tution have treated women lecturers 
courteously and fairly in instances known 
to me personally, eveu when differing with 
them. And if Mrs. Ormiston Chant has 
been debarred from speaking in Universi- 
ty Hall, it has not been because of her sex 
and her woman suffrage opinions. There 
is some other explanation, for Mrs. Chant 
is one of the women whose worth and 
ability would be recognized by Michigan 
University. Mary A, LIVERMORE. 


*e- 
OUR ILLINOIS LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Some very successful conventions and 
meetings have just been held in the north- 
ern part of our State. 

A large and interesting district conven- 
tion was held at Morrison, April 14 and 15. 
Catharine G. Waugh was made chairman 
of the convention. When the district was 
organized, Mrs. L. Ramsey, of Morrison, 
was elected president, and Mrs. Frank An- 
drews, of Sterling, secretary. Mrs. Helen 
M. Gougar gave one of her rousing ad- 
dresses in the evening, and a collection 
was taken at the close to assist the equal 
suffrage campaign in Dakota. Hon. John 
A. Budlong, of Rockford, also gave a 
masterly address. Many men took an ac- 
tive part by speeches, etc. Among them 
were Mayor H. R. Sampson, F. D. Ram- 
sey, J. D. Andrews and Charles Shirk. 

A convention was also held at Polo. 
The only account which has reached us is 
an extract from a letter received from 
Mrs. E. B. Harbert, our State president. 
She says: 

‘ST was absent holding » convention at 
Polo. Miss Waugh did excellent work 
both at Morrison and at Polo. We hada 
number of clergymen at Polo who ex- 
pressed great interest.” 

Mrs. Harbert and Mrs. Haskett held a 
meeting at Austin and organized a suf- 
frage society in that place. 

Moline will have a county convention in 
that city May 22. 

It is the intention to publish in these 
letters, from time to time, the opinions of 
prominent men of Illinois on the suffrage 
question, if it is possible to get an expres- 
sion from them. ‘The following is the 
frank, honest expression of Goy. Fifer, in 


| a recent speech at Quincy, addressed to 


four months, and is either a citizen of the | 


United States or has declared her intention 
to become a citizen.” 


- *o+- 


the Grand Army of the Republic and the 
Woman's Relief Corps. Every suffragist 


of Illinois will rejoice at this unloading of | 


conscience, as he terms it: 


‘There is a load on my conscience, and I 
am going to unload here to-night, hit or 
miss. Do you know that we area little 
selfish, we men? We are inclined to arro- 


| gate to ourselves all the credit for the sup- 


| pression of the rebellion. 


At the Channing Club’s annual ‘‘Ladies’ | 


Night” in this city last Tuesday evening, a 
pleasant party of 150 ladies and gentlemen 
met in the parlors of the Hotel Vendome. 
Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., presided, and 
among the invited guests were Mayor Hart, 


| Mrs. Fannie B. Ames, Mrs. Isabel C. Bar- 


rows, Mrs. G. H. Young, Mrs. G. W. 
Andrews, Revs. Chas. G. Ames, 8. J. Bar- 
rows, Minot J. Savage, Brooke Herford, 
C.R. Eliot, George M. Bodge, A. M. Haskell 
and George H. Young. The after-dinner 
subject was, ‘*The Influence of Woman 
upon the Professions.”” Mayor Hart was 


We did our 
duty, and we did it well; and we like to 
have others know that we did it. We suf- 
fered and endured untold hardships; but 
our wives, mothers and sweethearts suf- 
fered just as much. ‘hey suffered more. 
It was not hard to enlist during the excit- 
ing times of 1861. It is not so hard a task 
to die for one’s country when standing in 
the focus of public attention. Far differ- 
ent was the lot of the mothers, wives and 
sisters. No waving banners or martial 
music cheered them on. They could only 
wait. Some suffered in silence; others 
took part in helping the wounded and 


' dying. Volumes have been written of the 


noble services of the women, but the half 
has not been told. Justice never will be 


' done the women so long as the men write 


He said he could only | 


speak to the subject as a plain business | 


man. He believed that he owed his pres- 


ent official position more to the aid of | 
| the ladies than to any other factor. 


heartily endorsed municipal suffrage for , 
women, and thought that their influence | 


in city, state and national affairs would be 
most salutary. 


-*# oe 


A MISTAKE SOMEWHERE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 


| I di 


There is certainly some mistake in the | 


| statement of last week’s JOURNAL that 


Mrs. Ormiston Chant was not allowed to 
speak in the hall of Michigan University 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., because she is “a 
woman and a suffragist.”" I know several 
women who have delivered addresses in 
that hall. I have myself spoken there 
eight or ten times in the last twenty 
years. The annual lecture courses, run 
by the seniors, are delivered in that hall, 


all the histories. [Prolonged cheers. ] 
I wish now to speak of the political rights 
of women. At the close of the war, the 
people were imbued with a generosity and 


He | patriotism as broad as the land itself. 


We liberated the negro, and enfranchised 
him. That was right; and itis my humble 
judgment that if the women had been en- 
franchised at the same time, this country 
would have been just as well off. 
[Applause.| Many do not agree with me. 
not always think so myself. [ used 
to argue that women were not subject to 
military duty; but after thinking the mat- 
ter over, | found that neither were cri 
ples nor old men. I turned it all over in 
my mind, and found that I had more prej- 
udice than argument. ‘To-night I cannot 
offer a single valid argument why every 
woman in this broad land should not vote 
if she wants to. Comrades, we have not 
long to stay. The youngest of us are get- 
ting old. While we do remain, let us en- 
deavor to the last day to make our beloved 
country freer and stronger. God grant to 
us a country in which every man, woman 
and child shall enjoy equal justice!” 
Mary E. HouMEs. 


Ihave | 
also delivered Sunday afternoon temper- | 
ance addresses in the great hall, on the in- | 





Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The newspapers are not to be depended 
upon in regard to the woman's vote in 
Kansas. The WOMAN’s JOURNAL of April 5 
gave gleanings from the associated press 
despatches, which furnished a verification 
of this assertion. 

For example, it would be astonishing 

| news to the readers of the JourRNAL in 
Manhattan that they had been for two 
years under woman government, ‘from 
the mayor down through the council to 
the janitorship of the City Hall.” No 
woman was ever elected to city office in 

| Manhattan, and the women’s “control of 

| election machinery” was all comprehended 

| in the service of a woman as one of the 
two judges of election, and as one of the 
three clerks at each polling place. 

*‘At Topeka 750 women were registered.” 
| ‘That is not quite as bad as the statement 
made in certain New York and Chicago 
| papers that on the day of the closing of 
| the Topeka books of registration, only 

130 women had their names enrolled there- 
in, and this statement purported to be 
made by a ‘Topeka correspondent,” and 
would, of course, obtain credence. The 
fact is that the registration of women in 
‘Topeka was1,111. One lady was re-elected 
| to the school board, a lady who has given 


‘CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rey. FRANCES E. TOWNSLEY has ac- 
cepted the pastorate of the David City. 
Neb., Baptist Church, and began her labors 
there May 1. 


Miss SUSAN B. ANTHONY is in South 
Dakota in the interest of the woman suf- 
frage amendment. Her address is care of 
Mrs. Emma 8S. De Voe, Huron, So. Dak. 


MADAME ROSA KERSCHBAUMEK has 
been authorized by the Emperor of Austria 
to practice asan oculist. She is said to be 
the first woman in that country who has 
received permission to practice any of the 
learned professions. 


Miss May RoGeEks, of Dubuque, Iowa, 


| is the author of a ‘Waverley Dictionary,” 


ip which the 1,300 or more characters in 


| Sir Walter Scott's novels are all described, 


with illustrative extracts from the text. 
The book is said to be a complete key to 
Scott’s works. 

THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA is writing « 
drama depicting rural lite among the Rou- 
manians. Most of the incidents and the 


_folk-songs which the Queen has intro- 
| duced in the piece were observed and noted 


valuable service and is deservedly popular | 


| as a school officer. 
one lady candidate. 
The reports of the election in Salina 
| made us appear to have had white and 
| colored women as opposing candidates, 
|and represented the E. S. A. as an- 
| tagonizing the colored people. ‘This was 
not the case. The colored woman was 
nominated in the first ward, and the two 
white women in the third and fourth 
wards. Each ward voted only on its own 
representative. ‘The colored woman had 
for opponent a white man. whom she de- 
feated by an ‘‘overwhelming majority.” 
In the third ward, our candidate was de- 
feated by a political trick which lulled 
both male and female voters of the ward 
into such a sense of security that many 
did not go to vote, thinking there was no 
opposition, and now they can hardly for- 
give themselves. We needed only eight 
more votes to have elected our candidate. 
We learned a great deal that was interest- 
ing and profitable in this election, and we 
are stronger and have more friends and 
sympathy and greater respect than we had 
before. 
‘Something over 6,000 women regis- 
tered in Leavenworth.” Only 797 women 
registered there this year. ‘The largest 


Topeka had only this 


by her during her trip through the Rou- 
manian mountains last summer. The 
drama will be acted at the Royal Theatre 
at Bucharest. 


PUNDITA RAMABAI has started on a 
tour of Hindostan to appeal for funds in 
aid of her school. She has been warmly 
received everywhere, and at the close of a 
lecture which she delivered at Hyderabad 
two thousand rupees were subscribed 
among the audience. It is noteworthy 
that a Mohammedan capital should be 


| among the foremost supporters of a purely 


Hindu institution. 


Mrs. MARGARET V. LONGLEY, an expe- 
rienced and earnest woman, one of the 
early advocates of equal rights, has been 


| elected president of the Los Angeles Wom- 


registration the women of Leavenworth | 


ever made was 3,500, and the largest reg- 
, istration made by the men of that city in 
the four years in which women have 
voted, was 4022. This present year was 
the off-year election, and was a Waterloo 
for Republicans. But the truth is that 
Leavenworth is a Democratic stronghold, 


and the Republicans are getting tired of | 


fighting with the odds against them and 
being always beaten. This year they 
took small interest in the election, neither 
the men nor the women of the party regis- 
tering with any spirit. No Republican 
had any expectation of being elected. 

We are delighted with the re-election of 
Dr. Jackson in Emporia. She is a most 
valuable school officer, and was supported 

| by the best people of the city. Women 
who had never voted before registered 
this year, and voted in order to re-elect 
Dr. Jackson. And well they might. Dr. 
Jackson is faithful, watchful, quick to de- 
tect unhygienic conditions, thoughtful of 
moral dangers, wise in real economy, but 
not ‘‘penny wise and pound foolish,” as 
are those who try to retrench by reducing 
the salaries of teachers. High-rate teach- 
ers are not to be had for low-rate pay, and 
Dr. Jackson perceives the extravagance 
of putting a poor quality of teachers into 
the schools. 

In our third-class cities we have no reg- 
istration. In these cities the election is 
full each year, and so far as heard from 
this year, the vote of women shows no 
general decrease of interest. In some 
cities the woman vote is smaller than last 


| very lately resigned the presidency. 


an Suffrage Club, Mrs. E. A. Kingsbury 
retiring after several years’ good service. 
Mrs. Longley has the confidence and sup- 
port of the members, and the society ex- 
pects to dccomplish good work during the 
year. 


Mrs. M. Louisr THOMAS, at the meet- 
ing of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clabs last week in New York, spoke 
strongly of the importance to clubs and 
club women of taking the women’s papers. 
She mentioned the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
Woman's Tribune, Business Woman's Jour- 
nal, Woman’s Cycle and Marion Harland’s 
Home-maker, and said, ‘lake as many of 
them as possible.” It was excellent ad- 
vice. 

Mrs. MAry H. MILLER, who was ap- 
pointed State Librarian by Gov. Larrabee 
of lowa two years ago, will probably be 
reappointed by Gov. Boies. Her reap- 
pointment has been urged by all the 
Supreme Court judges, and by many other 
persons. There have been a score of ap- 
plications for the place, backed by influen- 
tial Democrats, but the governor is said to 
be of the opinion that it should not be re- 


garded as a partisan office. 


Mrs. CHABLOTTE EMERSON Brown, the 
newly elected president of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, is a woman 
of many accomplishments and of great 
executive ability. Her home was in Rock- 
ville, Il]., and she had acquired a high 
reputation in the West as a teacher before 
she married the Rev. Dr. Wm. B. Brown, 
a well-known orthodox divine of New 
Jersey, and a brother of Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell. Mrs. Brown takes a 
great interest in women’s clubs, and is one 
of the most active members of the Wom- 
an’s Club of Orange, of which she has 
Her 
husband is in full sympathy with her in 
her work. 


Rev. ANNA H. SHAW spoke in Huron, 


South Dakota, on April 21, after holding 


year, but in other cities it is three times | 


as large as it ever was before. Neverthe- 
less, according to the opposition, a smaller 
vote in some cities this year means the 
| decadence of woman suffrage! What is 
the meaning of the fact that in twenty 
cities I could name, the woman’s vote is 
larger than ever before? ‘The gain in the 
| third-class cities over last year is general- 
| ly good, and will continue to be good; 
| Concluded on Second Page. 





successful meetings in Vermillion, Yank- 
ton, Sioux Falls, Canton, Parker, Mitchell, 
Woonsocket, Howard and Madison. The 
Dakota Ruralist speaks of her address at 
Huron as ‘‘a magnificent lecture.” The 
Huron correspondent of the Aberdeen Ap- 
peal says: ‘*The Opera House was well! 
filled with the best people of Huron to 
listen to one of the finest lectures ever de- 
livered in our city. Miss Shaw’s argu- 
ments are unanswerable, and her wit and 
incisiveness were vociferously applauded. 
During the entire lecture the attention 
was close and anxious, and at times the 
intense silence of that vast audience was 
wonderful.” 
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but because our sixty larger cities hold 
full elections only on alternate years, we 
shall every alternate year hear this loud 
ery that Kansas women are about to vote 
no more, and that ‘‘Eastern suffragists 
view the Kansas situation most despond- 
ently.” Save your fears, Eastern friends! 
Suffragists out here are not despondent, 
except those who got beaten in the last 
election or in several elections. 
of private letters come to me from various 
cities, saying: ‘*We are jubilant.” ‘Never 
felt so good over any other election.” **De- 
lighted we are; we tried for three years 
to break the ring, and have only just suc- 
ceeded; should have got it done sooner if 
we could have got the men as well as the 
women to see; but this year they both 
saw, and we conquered.” ‘*We never had 
so much influence on nominations as we 
had this year.” 


dissatistied with the administration. They 
had voted numerously when this adminis- 
tration was elected; but voting avails 
little if the nominations are unwise. So 
the women of 5 resolved to exert an 
influence on the nominations this year, if 
possible. They attended the caucus (a sort 
of citizens’ meeting, not partisan) in large 
numbers, and helped nominate good men. 
But immediately the opposition bolted, 
and called another caucus; the women 
went en masse into that caucus, too, and 
broke the slate all into little bits, and pre- 





vented the nomination of all but one of | lady superintendent of public schools in 


the intended candidates. Only one per- 
son on this ticket was elected, and that 
was a man whose nomination had been 
compelled by the women and their friends, 
and who was the strongest prohibition 
Republican in the city. The women of 


' 
| 


| which women have been eligible. 
Greer, the new police judge of Edgerton, | 
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ton, is the seventh lady elected to that 


office in this State during the four years in | 


Mrs. 


| is the fourth lady elected to that office in 
| Kansas, but only the second to undertake 


Numbers | 


its duties. 

It is pleasant to receive, this year, re- 
sponses from women city clerks, but it 
vexes me to find that they are mostly in 
small cities where the salary is too small 
to make the place an object. I am in re- 
ceipt of several communications from city 
clerks, kindly giving me figures of elec- 
tions, but lacking dates. So that the re- 
turns thus furnished are useless to me. 
The communications thus emasculated all 
have masculine signatures. If this thing 
had been done by women clerks, and if 
Marion Harland had found it out, she 
would have seen in it a new proof of the 
business incapacity of women; but as it 
was men who made these slips, of course it 


; | argues nothing. 
In the city of S——, the women were | R 8 


The accounts of the crusade of the 


| women of Kingman are grossly exagger- 


ated. Kingman is near that part of our 


| State where the movement for resubmis- 


| strength. 


sion took its rise and has its greatest 
The city officials were affected 
by the atmosphere, and the county officers 
(who are not elected by women’s votes, 
and who have a share in the enforce- 


| ment of the prohibitory law) were entire- 


S—— are jubilant over their victory for | 


decency and sobriety. Although this bat- 
tle was hard fought, they say thut public 
sentiment has grown in favor of woman's 
ballot, and a woman who does not vote is 
regarded as a delinquent. 

Although so much noise has been made 
about a resubmission of the prohibitory 
amendment, it has seldom been an issue 
in the city elections. Resubmission is not 
strong enough to present its advocates 
often for office; but whenever there was 
a resubmission candidate, he was general- 
ly pounced upon and defeated. 

Of course there is in a general way a 
strife going on here between those who do 
and those who do not want the prohibitory 
law enforced. Inthe city of W——, those 
who wanted a lax enforcement of this law 
and of certain other ordinances feared that 
the suffrage society would contro) the 
election, and, knowing that this organiza- 
tion is always for law and order, they de- 
termined to circumvent it. One evening, 
in the week before the election, while the 
E. 8. A. was in public session, a detach- 
ment of this troop marched in to keep an 
eye on the movements of the woman suf- 
frage regiment; but, finding the gentle- 
men and ladies of the society busy with a 
discussion on by-laws, they retired, leav- 
ing pickets posted to signal them if the 
suffrage society touk any action in regard 
to the nomination of city officers. When 
the time came for the caucus, the women 
were there, and knew exactly what they 
intended to do. The opposition had a 
**slate”’ prepared and arrangements made 
to elect a chairman of their own faith. 
*‘Our folks’ let them have their chairman, 
and during the organization of the meet- 
vg the opposition had a ‘twalk over,” 
and was in fine spirits. But when it came 
to the nominations, ‘‘our folks” controlled 
every one of these. The women stood 
firmly together, backed by the best men 
of the town; and so, with women and 
men standing together, the victory was 
easy. : 

Oskaloosa has not re-elected her woman 
officials. Why? Because the ladies said that 
they had now accomplished what they set 
out to do, and what they had been elected 
to do; their constituents had once re- 
elected them in token of their approval of 
their administration ; and now they wished 
to retire from office. They have done so 
after a most satisfactory service, and have 
taken a hand in the choice of their suc- 
cessors. 

Our eligibility to office gives the opposi- 
tion a chance to complain of us. If we 
are elected, it is said that we “‘want pow- 
er,” and that we shall ‘tsoon develop a 
mania for office,” etc.; if we refuse office, 
we are twitted with “‘shirking the burdens 
of citizenship.” So we are condemned if 
we do and condemned if we do not. 


In Baldwin, the women wished to elect | 


a mixed government this year instead of 
the exclusively feminine government of 
last year; but, strange to say, this plan was 
not popular, and it defeated their ticket. 
This is peculiarly mortifying to me, as it 
is my own pet theory, and I cannot see 
why it is not as acceptable in city gov- 
erpment as in school government, where 
it is conceded to work well. 


Mrs. Kelley, the new mayor of Edger- | 


re 


| sheltered them? 
them according to the Creator's wise | 


| the pain and discomfort? 
| through the pangs of maternity at the 


| her own fount of supply? 





ly asphyxiated by the resubmission- 
poisoned air, and their senses were so 
completely under the thrall that they had 
been able to see nothing. ‘They have a 


that county, a very energetic young wom- 


|} an, and she, meeting the sheriff on the 
| street one day, undertook, probably in the 


line of her duty as superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction, to enlighten the sheriff 
and help him to arouse himself from his 
lethargic state, by showing him where and 
by whom the law was being violated. In 
company with two lady friends, she took 
him to two of these places; but the sec- 
ond was on wheels, and had been signalled 
in season, and had moved on. Before 
they visited the third place, a joint, several 
hours were wasted in the effort to get out 
a warrant, and by that time quite a com- 
pany of men and women had gathered 
around the building. In the meantime 
the supply of liquor at the joint had been 
bottled, and had travelled away under 


coats, and when the sheriff and five ladies | 


entered the juint, there remained only six 


| bottles of beer, which were not molested 


by the women. ‘This is all there is of the 
woman's crusade in Kingman, where they 
are charged with invoking the power of 
mob law. ‘These same women made, at 
the recent election, a strenuous effort to 
elect men who will enforce the law, so faras 
city authority goes, and they have organ- 
ized a Law and Order League to keep the 
spinal column of the new government 


well stiffened, and to stir up the county | 


officials. LAURA M. JOHNS. 
Salina, Kansas. 
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A CRUEL LAW. 





| Editors Woman’s Journal : 


I wonder how any mother in the land 
can help being stirred with indignation at 
the thought that legally she has no owner- 
ship in her own child. Every instinct of 
her nature and every fibre of her being 


| tell her that this is a false and cruel as- 


sumption. In the whole catalogue of 
rights that men ever appropriated to them- 
selves, the most astounding and inhuman 


| is, perhaps, that they as fathers should 


lay sole claim tothe children. From their 
own first inception to their birth, who 
Who made a home for 


plans? Who bore the sacrifices, the self- 
denials, the deprivations of society, often 
Who went 


peril of life, that these children might 
be ushered into existence, and provided at 
first for their physical sustenance from 
Who, with un- 
ceasing care, watched over them day and 
night, trying to shield them from all harm 
and training them in virtue’s paths? Whose 
is the unending love that many waters 
cannot quench nor floods drown? And 
yet, in the face of all this, men dare assert 
and put it on the statute-books that they 
are sole owners of these immortals. How 
came such a law? 
men alone, as they have other laws to which 
womer are bound to submit, although they 
have no voice in the making of them. 

In those earlier days, perhaps, men had 
no thought but that they were doing right, 
especially as they had always been the 
dominating power every way and every- 
where. In this more enlightened age, it 
seems hardly possible but that humanity 
and common sense should dictate mutual 
ownership, with a preponderance on the 
mother's side. [ had hoped, with many 
others, that our legislators would honor 
themselves and their constituents by un- 
hesitatingly abrogating a Jaw which can- 
not be right, ignoring as it does the first 


Men put it there, and | 





principles of humanity. But, sad to say, 
their only verdict was ‘‘Inexpedient.” If 
it were necessary, [ could give a multitude 


of facts with heart-rending details con- | 
cerning the sufferings of mothers thus de- | 
prived of their own children—torn from | 


them to be perhaps committed to stranger 
hands. 

The ruling of our legislators on this 
question alone is enough to arouse every 
thoughtful man and woman to the crime 
of a one-sided government. 
be possible for the nation to be much long- 
er blinded to the injustice of allowing men 
alone to legislate in their own interest, es- 
pecially in cases like this and others 
somewhat akin, where women have so 
much more at stake? 

How long, O Lord, how long? 

Mrs. OBED NICKERSON. 

So. Harwich, Mass., April 15, 1890. 
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GEORGIA TAX-COLLEOTORS AND WOMEN. 





COLUMBUS, GA 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

We are afforded evidence of the impa- 
tience which men commonly display under 
aggravations which, when touching wom- 
en, are held by certain men to be special 
dispensations of Providence for sweeten- 
ing the promises and giving impetus to 
prayer. 

Our last Legislature ordained that coun- 
ty tax-receivers should collect agricultural 
Statistics without increase of salary. Upon 
the strength of this a tax-receiver wrote 
the following to Comptroller-General 
Wright: 

‘*The Georgia Legislature, | hope, was 
composed of Christianized law-makers, 


, APRIL 19, 1890. 


yet Lam fearful they will all be damned | 


for this.” 

This tax-collector feels that he has been 
foully dealt with because he is required to 
do extra work without extra pay; yet the 
law-makers of his State have more con. 
sideration for him than for all the women 
of Georgia. For not a legislator of our 
Assembly would deny the right of this 


man to a ballot with which to redress his | 


real or supposed wrongs. When a new 
candidate announces himself for the Legis- 
lature from the county in which our dis- 
affected tax-collector resides, he can seek 
out the candidate and interview him on 
this wise: 

*‘Are you in favor of repealing the act 
of our last Legislature requiring tax-col- 
lectors to do extra work without extra 

ay? 
Mt this act you shall have my vote; if not, 
you will lose it.” 

So the tax-collector has a chance of re- 
dressing his grievances. But what re- 
dress have worthy women all over our 
State, who teach in public schools or fill 
the position of principals for several hun- 
dred dollars less than is paid to male teach- 
ers for the very same work? Would this 
inequality obtain if women had the ballot, 
—that ‘right preservative of «all other 
rights?” Hardly; for a lady teacher of 
our State could then, like the tax-collector, 
ascertain whether the legislative candi- 
dates from her county would vote for a 
bill securing to the teachers of Georgia 
equal pay for equal work irrespective of 
sex. The lady teachers could make this 
the pivot upon which their ballots would 
turn, and every candidate for the Legisla- 
ture would reason with himself thus: “If 
I oppose this measure, which is simply 


justice and nothing more, | shall thereby 


lose the vote of every lady teacher in the 
State; I shall lose not only their votes, but 
also the votes of their families; I shall 
lose, too, the votes of their friends, and 
those of chivalrous men who will not coun- 
tenance injustice to women.” 

If these things were in the mind of every 
candidate, our next Legislature would, 
doubtless, conclude that where two edu- 
cators side by side perform the same work 
equally well, no difference ought to be 
made in the salaries of the two because one 
of them happened to be born a woman. 
No doubt the ballot in the hands of Georgia 
women would work for the lady teachers 
of our State the same benefits that the bal- 
lot in the hands of Wyoming women has 
worked for teachers there, where equal 
pay for equal work is a legal requirement, 
—the only portion of the United States in 
which such a law is in operation. 

The organizing of the Georgia Woman’s 
Press Association moves the Montgomery 
Evening Journal to propose that the women 
journalists of Alabama organize. 

The Georgia W. C. T. U., Mrs. W. C. 
Sibley, of Augusta, President, will hold its 
eighth annual convention at Rome, May 4, 
7,and8. A call hasalso been issued to all 
temperance people of the State, both men 
and women, to meet with the Georgia 
Temperance Association in Atlanta on the 
Sth of May. 

The Enquirer - Sun of Columbus, Ga., 
this week mentions two ladies of the city 
as ‘*worthy objects of charity,’ who are 
‘tin sore need,’ and says in conclusion: 
‘*Here is truly good work for the ladies of 
the Charity Association.” When the 
women of Georgia ask that the State 
University shall throw open its doors to 


How can it | 


If you intend to vote for the repeal | 


| assist women who are taxed to assist it; 


when they.ask admittance to all trades 
and professions, having found the few 
avenues open to them so overcrowded us 
to bring down the price of their labors; 
when they ask for an industrial school 
which shall fit them to earn a livelihood 


| instead of hanging helplessly on male rel- 


atives who are already overburdened with 
family cares; when women ask these 
things, behold a multitude of men, witha 
false conception of chivalry, declare that 
women need to learn none of these things, 
that men are their ‘‘natural protectors” 
and are pleased to ‘‘support” them, that 
the State need spend no extra money for 
the education of her women. ‘ Indeed,” 
said Mr. Tigner, of our last Legislature, 
‘Southern fathers aud brothers will go 
down into their pockets and give their 
daughters and sisters an education, and 
will satisfy women generally with every 
good thing.”” ‘These gentlemen apparent- 
ly forget that while mary women are 
blessed with fathers, husbands or broth- 
ers whose pleasure it is to supply their 
wants, Many other women are widowed 
and fatherless; and othe's, in a worse 


plight, have fathers, husbands and broth- | 


ers who ‘‘go down into their pockets” for 
tobacco and liquor oftener than for aught 
else. Buta time comes when some wom- 
an, made dependent by the restrictions 
imposed upon her sex, needs assistance. 
Our eyes of course turn upon those men 
who have opposed the opening of equal 
opportunities to women, preferring rather 
to be their protectors. We naturally ex- 
pect all such men to take charge of every 
needy woman, since they «are the self- 
appointed protectors of womankind. 
what do we see? The needy woman is 
considerately commended to—is it possi- 
ble?—a Ladies’ Charity Association. The 
kindness of man in delegating to wom- 


, an his voluntarily assumed responsibility | 


of protecting her sex, is calculated to 
make womankind resigned to their dis- 
franchisement. 

Lest the above should be misleading, I 
will add that the Znquirer did not oppose 
our industrial school bill, but warmly ad- 
vocated it, putting in some good words 
for women. Indeed, the Enquirer once 
cheerfully granted space to a periodical 
woman suffrage column, and was thought 
to be tolerant of our cause, or at least not 
inclined to disparage it. But now, having 
deprived the sometime editress of her 


weapons, it attacks women bravely, excel- | 


ling in lateral manceuvre. ‘The author of 
the Enyuirer’s localette may indeed have 
extended substantial aid to these women; 
but it is not probabie that any one contri- 


bution will lift them entirely above want; | 


moreover, is it kind to refuse women citi- 
zenship and offer them charity? Or is ita 
maxim of political economy to encourage 
pauperism by increasing dependents? 
Would it not be a wiser State policy to 
equalize opportunities for men and wom- 


en, inviting every individual to concen- | 


trate his or her energies upon a chosen 
vocation, inspired by the certainty that 
excellence and not sex was the stepping- 
stone to recognition? Is it not a more 
philosophic philanthropy to allow women 


| fair chances of earning bread than to give 


them the dollars to buy it? 
H. AuGusta Howarp. 
———?# &o—_—_- 


INVENTIVE FACULTY IN WOMEN, 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

An editorial in the Proyidence Journal, 
recently, on an alleged inferiority of the 
inventive faculty in women, see med to one 
reader very inconclusive, because it failed 
to take account of the most serious facts 
in the case. A very little more reflection 
would convince the writer of the injustice 
of pronouncing thus definitely upon the 
inventive power of one-half the race when, 
from the creation down to a period of con- 
siderably less than a generation, there was 
little to call forth this faculty in woman or 
to stimulate to its exercise. Inthe case of 
man it has been far otherwise. From the 
creation he was forced under God to be- 
come acreator. The necessities of exist- 
ence demanded this. He had no choice 
but to use all the power he had, outward 
and inward alike, for the support of his 
life. From the first moment of his con- 
scious life on earth, his work was to cope 
with nature and draw to the utmost from 
her hidden resources. 

Very different on the other hand was 
the case of woman. Instead of the neces- 
sity of finding out any power in herself, 
her part without question was assumed to 
be to do the will of man, and in all out- 
ward things to have no will of her own. 
And so it has been with little change 





through all the centuries down to the ex- | 
a medium of frequent intercommunication 


ceptional time in which we now are living. 
Is it strange that, taking into our thought 
all this experience of limitation and repres- 
sion, there should be an inferiority at pres- 
ent manifested? Would it it not rather be 
one of the greatest marvels if it were other- 
wise? ’ 

One word of nearer application to the 
character of the inventions patented by 


But | 


| protection of their homes in 
| and purity, is for societies affiliated with 
| the World's W.C.'T. U. to pay a half- 


| penny yearly into its treasury, of which 





| women. By the majority of men these 
_ would indeed be regarded as trivial com- 
| pared with those of the other sex, and 
many of them certainly must be allowed 
to be so, though there are those among 
them of which women only can rightly 
judge, they alone understanding the value 
of the uses to which these are applied. 
| But supposing them to merit the judg- 
| ment bestowed on them, when the nature 
| of the education to which woman has been 
| confined in the past is fully realized, what 
| opportunity has been hers, aside from 
exceptional instances, for developing any 
such faculty, except in the direction of 
just these trivial things? 

The time for any just judgment of wom- 
an’s instincts and capabilities in the world 
of material art isnot yet. When she is per- 
mitted to stand in society on equal terms 
with man, not as his rival, but as the com- 
| plement of his real being, when she is ac- 
| corded the freedom to develop her |xtent 

powers in all the ways that concern her best 
and truest life, then may she rightly be 
judged, and not till then, by the same rules 
as man, and her work be fitly compared 


with his. G 
-o-o——_— 


MAKE UP YOUR MIND. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 
| would like to suggest to all women 
who are troubled with faint-heartedness, 
the reading of a monthly publication 
called ‘*‘White Cross Library,” especially 
the number for December, 1888, on °*The 
Use of a Room.” 
_ ‘These pamphlets, which can be ordered 
of F. J. Needham, in New York, are full 
of inspiring thoughts,of courage, strength, 
and hope. hey act like a tonic on wom- 
en trained to distrust themselves, and to 
despair of success if ‘‘conditions’ are not 
| favorable. The author's own persona! ex- 
perience for a period of five years would 
seem to prove that we make our own con- 
ditions by the attitude of mind in which 
we view our world. And though one 
swallow does not make a summer, two in- 
cidents which came under my own observa- 
tion may be interesting as confirming his 
experience. 

In both of these cases, a school-teacher, 
one in the East, another in the West, neith- 
er of whom ever saw or heard of the other, 
made up her mind that she would some- 
time, she knew not when, somehow, she 
know not how, go to Europe. Each pre- 
pared herself by learning French and Ger- 
man and making herself familiar with for- 
eign cities, while continuing her teaching. 
Both were poor and comparatively un- 
known. ‘The first, who told me her histo- 
ry, had been abroad seven times, the othe: 
only once; but both of these poor women 
got what they desired simply by making 
themselves ready in advance for the op- 
portunity that came, and by recognizing 
it when it appeared. They were pocr in 
purse, but rich in spirit. 

Boston, April 15, 1890. 
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THE WORLD'S W. C. T. U. APPEAL 





Rest COTTAGE, EVANSTON, IL! 
APRIL 27, 1890. 
To all Societies of Women: 

DEAR SISTERS, FRIENDS AND Com- 
RADES in the work for God and humanity : 
The World's W. C. T. U. has auxiliaries 
now in every nation where English is 
spoken, and is sending out its organizers 
to every land. So far as I know, it is the 

| Only association broad enough to take in 
all women who are banded together for 
| any good work, and is a channel of com- 
munication well worthy to be sought by 
those who answer this description. The 


| method of becoming connected with this 


philanthropic movement of women for 
sobriety 


Miss Esther Pugh, 161 La Salle street, 
Chicago, Ill., is treasurer. Miss Pugh is 
a well-known Quaker lady of the United 
States, and no better treasurer can be 
found. ‘The money is used to send out or- 
ganizers and to distribute literature, but 
no officer receives either salary or ex- 
penses. 

The Union Signel, published at 161 La 
Salle Street, Chicago, by the Woman's 
Temperance Publication Association, has 


‘attained a weekly circulation of 0,000 


subscribers, and is fast climbing towards 
100,000. It isowned, edited and pullished 
by women, and is devoted to their inter- 
ests, and the interests of every reform that 
they have combined to help. Will you not 
read and contribute to this paper, and in- 
crease its circulation among those about 
you, so that we may, as women of the 
world in the highest and best sense, have 


of thought and purpose? 

It is our custom to wear a knot of white 
ribbon as our badge, and to lift up our 
hearts at the noon hour, asking God's 
blessing on the work and the workers 
every where. 

Any society friendly to the objects here- 
in stated is invited to co-operate with us 
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T. U. APPEAL 


ANSTON, IL! 
27, 1890. 
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in the way and through the methods here- | 
| the world.’ 


in described. I shallalso be glad to corre- 
spond with any society or member thereof 
for the purposes indicated. 

Mrs. Margaret Bright Lucas was our 
first president, and, when nearly seventy 
years of age, crossed the ocean in the 
stormy autumn season to be present at the 
annual meeting of the National W.C.T.U. 
in Minneapolis, Minn., as a token of her 
goed will toward this Christian movement. 

The Woman's National C. T. U. num- 
bers 10,000 local auxiliaries, and counts 
g its adherents, including men who 
onorary members, and children in the 
Loyal Temperance Legion, a half million 
persons 

The World’s W. C. T. U. was originated 
by this society, which, as the chief auxil- 
iary. pays most of the money thus far re- 
ceived into its treasury. Mrs. Hannah 
Whitall Smith, one of the earliest and most 
helpful members of the W. W. C. T. U., is 
organizer for Great Britain; indeed, is our 
organizer at large in whatever country she 
may visit, and is hereby duly appointed to 
secure the affiliation of such societies as 


are h 


she may deem it best to invite into this 
sisterly comradeship for philanthropic 
work. 


Yours for God, home and humanity, 
FRANCES E, WILLARD, 


President of the World’s W.C. T. U., and of the 
National W. C. T. U. of the U.S. 
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FROM A DISSATISFIED CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Now that the editor of the Congregation- 
alist has pronounced his dictum, those 
prominent Republicans who recently had 
the temerity to declare themselves in favor 
of extending the franchise to the half of 
our citizens from whom it has been and is 
withheld, must quake in their boots, for 
ev. Dr. Dexter has said it! Unless 
these Republican leaders and their increas- 
ing following shall forever abjure their 
advocacy of ‘ta measure unwarranted in 
assumptions and pernicious in its re- 

sults . some other party will be found 
or made.” 

Hear ye, Hon. John D. Long and Gov- 
ernor Brackett and Ex-Governors Claflin 
and Ames! Also, your honor the Mayor 
of Boston, U. S. Collector Beard, aud 
others of your notable company! The 
Conaregationalist editor loves the Republi- 
can party, and he smiles unctuously when 
it turns its back on constitutional prohibi- 
tion. ‘There is no reason to think that be 
woukl be brought to utter that awful 
threat of a third or a fourth party should 





lo, 


| papa to-day? 


THE. WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, 


more than man, is to mould the future of 
We are getting ready for the 
polis. The intellect of women is being 
cultivated and trained to a marvellous de- 
gree. The average American woman is 
better educated to-day than the average 
American man; but her average needs to 
be raised. To the education of the head 
is being added that of the heart. ‘This is 
needed as a purifying force in the corrupt 
politics of this country. If it come not in 
your time, good doctor editor, it will come 
nevertheless. 

AN ORTHODOX CONGREGATIONALIST. 


*e- 


HUMOROD US. 


Mrs. B.—What! not an open tire-place 
nor a stove in the whole house? How 
does your father warm his slippers, Willie? 
Willie—W arms ‘em on me, ma‘am. 

Student (to his friend)—See, yonder 
comes old Mr. X ,; who has helped to 
dry so many tears. “The dear, kind- 
hearted gentleman! Tell me how?” ‘He is 
a manufacturer of pocket-handkerchiefs.” 

First Little Girl—We are going to move 
down on La Salle Avenue and be rich. 
Are yourich? Second Little Girl (thought- 
fully)—We aint rich an’ we aint poor. 
We are jest mixed.—Arkansas Traveller. 





Editor's child—What is the matter with | 


He's Edi- 


tor’s wife—Yes, my dear. 


awfully cross. 


| funny man of the paper is sick, and your 
father is trying to keep the department | 


| going. 


| have got quite well again. 


| in cake? 


the good old Republican party sink so | 


low as to coquet with the abominable 
power of the saloon, or with any other in- 
famy at present threatening the social 
system, always excepting this one over- 
topping evil of woman suffrage. Let all 
Republicans who are inclined to favor this 
heresy—which eclipses the heresies of An- 
dover and its adherents—mend their ways 
henceforth, and abjure their dangerous 
views. or the Republican party is doomed 
to extinction. For has not the editor of 


the Congregationalist lifted his voice in | 


this great and mighty threat? 


Those unspeakable reprobates of the | 


woman suffrage leagues, with those dan- 
gerous women banded into Christian Tem- 


srance Unions, are spreading their infa- | 
perance Unions, ll 8 f | tion it gives upon what is especially an emp!oyment 


mous doctrines far and wide. They are 
even invading in ever-increasing hosts the 
good doctor’s own ecclesiastical preserves. 
I speak from knowledge, for am I not to 
the manner born? Scores and scores of 
women—good, quiet, home-loving, church- 
loving women—will own, if asked, that 
they want the suffrage for themselves, 
their home and their country. Nor do I 
have to go beyond the pale of the ortho- 
dox Congregational church to find these 
women. They are foremost in all good 
works. They love and fear God. They 
are earnest, thoughtful, prayerful women. 
These women feel insulted by the deliver- 
ances of this organ of their church, and 
for them I speak. I do not take the Con- 
gregationalist, although I am a Congrega- 
tionalist. Chicago furnishes a denomina- 
tional paper—The Advance—which does 
not every little while bring out and air 
musty, medieval ideas about the ‘‘sphere 
of woman,” and does not grow purple in 
the face and fall into convulsions over the 
mention of the ballot for woman. I know 
whereof I speak. 

The position assumed by the editor of 
the Congregationalist does not represent 
the thinking, working women of the 
church which he claims to represent; to 
say nothing of the men, more and more of 
whom are coming to the conclusion that 
the ballot in the hand of woman is to be 
the ultimate salvation of the nation. Such 
expressions as those referred to stir my 
indignation, and lead me to break silence. 
My words will find an echo in thousands 
of hearts in my own communion, which 
wait in silence for the time when they too 
shall have a word to say at the polls as to 
who shall stand in places of power and 
make and administer the laws. 

Our own Dr. Storrs says that ‘‘woman, 


Doctor—Well, my fine little fellow, you 
I was sure 
that the pills I left for you would cure 
you. How did you take them, in water or 
Boy — Oh, I used them in my 
blow gun! 


The regular | 


Lawyer—Do you understand the nature 


of an oath? Colored witness—Sah? Lavw- 


yer—Do you understand the nature of an | 


oath, Isay? Colored witness (impressively ) 
—Sah, I have druv mules in Louisiana for 
nigh onto forty year.— Somerville Journal. 


Herbert—Really, Miss Edith, Iam very 
sorry I kissed you. I didn’t think what I 
was doing. It is a sort of temporary in- 
sanity in ourfamily. Miss Edith (pitying- 
ly)—If you ever feel any more such at- 
tacks coming on, you had better come 
right here, where your infirmity is known, 
and we will take care of you. 


‘‘What name do you give this child?” 
said a preacher to a couple who had 
brought their baby some distance to be 
baptized. ‘‘Luthy, thir,” lisped the bash- 
ful mother. The pastor, who was a little 
deaf, exclaimed, in horror: ‘Lucifer! 


Nonsense, woman!” and dipping his hand | 


in the font, he continued, with virtuous | 


unction, ‘‘John Wesley, I baptize thee—” 
And whether she would or no, the poor 
little girl received the name of that great 
preacher.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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THOSE RAEBURN GIRLS. By Mrs. A. F,. 
RAFFENSPERGER, author of “Patience Preston, 
M.D.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A story for girls and young women who long for 
something to do. 

“There are many girls who could profit by their 
example of enterprise, industry and thrift.”—United 
Presbyterian. 

“It condenses a great many practical hints asto how a 
family of educated but penniless girls may support 
themselves, if they add to plenty of qathusiasm a 
capacity for hard work.”—.Vational Bapti: 

EGGS: FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT Tues. Com- 
piled by Anna Barrows. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00; 
gilt edges, $1.25. 
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Peculiar 


Peculiar in combination, proportion, and 
preparation of ingredients, Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla possesses the curative value of the best 
known reme- dies of the 
vegetable Hood’s kingdom. 
Peculiar in its strength and economy, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the only medicine of which can 
truly be said, “One Hundred Doses One Dol- 
lar.” Peculiar in its medicinal merits, Tood's 
Sarsaparilla accomplishes cures hitherto un- 
known, and has 
wn, Sarsaparillay ss) 
the title of “The greatest blood purifier e ver 
discovered.” Peculiar in its “good name 
at home,”—**.cre is more of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla sold in Lowell than of al! other 
blood purifiers. Peculiar in its phenomenal 


record of sales abroad 
Peculiar, 


no other preparation 
rapidly 


ro 


ever attained nor held 
steadfastly the confidence of all classes 
of people. Peculiar in the brain-work which 
it represents, Hood's Sarsaparilla com- 
bines all the knowledge which modern 
research in medical 
science has To itself developed, 
with many years practical experience in 
preparing medicines, Be sure to get only 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by alldruggists. #1; sixfor{5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
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“It is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory 
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of weapons to all who are battling for the rights of | 


humanity.’’—Mary A. Livermore. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
Josiah Allen’s Wife’ (Marietta Holley). 


“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 


pepe rs that no comparison is possible.’—ev. Anna 
7 
W.C. T. 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”"— Frances E. Willard. 

“I never forget to recommend the WOMAN’Ss 
I deem it the best journal published for 
our work in this line (the woman question) .”—Mrs. 
A .en M. Gougar. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 


Shaw, National Superintendent of Franchise | 
U~. 


information regarding what women are doing, what | 


they can do, and what they should do. It is the 


| oldest of the women’s papers now in existence, and 


| has built u 


To increase the use of eggs as food, and thus increase | 


their production. One of the most valuable fea ures 


of this unique and attractive volume is the infurma- | 


| adapted to women of small capital and limited strength: 


the raising of eggs for market. The chapter on “Eggs 
as Food” is also full of useful hints. 
SUPERIOR TO OIRCUMSTANCES, By EMILy 
T.UCAS BLACKALL. 12m0, cloth, $1.25. 
“How the heroine made her way, overcame obstacles, 


and tionally achieved success, is skilfully developed in | 


the course of the stury, which claims the attention of 
the reader to its close.”"—Zion's Advocate. 

“It will inspire with courage and endurance those 
refined and timid women who are battling for an 
honorab'e livelihood.”—Aa/timore Baptist. 
BYBURY TO BEACON STREET. 

M. Diaz. 12mo, $1.25. 

“Sunlight in the house, simplicity in dress and diet, 
self-respect instead of tre worship of wealth ana 
fashion, education of women in skilled labor, are 


By Mrs. A 


among the things Mrs. Diaz advocates by the mouths | 
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| A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 


of her spe akers. The social lump needs plenty of such 
leaveu.”—New York Nation. 


SOME SUCCESSFUL WOMEN 
BOLTON. Illustrated with portraits. 
Twelve brief biographies of American women who 
have in various walks and professions earned success 
so marked as tu make their names familiar to every 
household in the country. 
“Tt should have a place on every book-shelf.”—/’ror- 
idence Telegram. 
HOW TWO GIRLS TRIED FARMING. By 
ELLA FARMAN PRATT. 12mo, illustrated, $1.00, 
A narrative of an actual experience. 
“We recommend it to those girls who are wearing 


out their lives at the sewing-machine, behind counters, 
or even at the teacher’s desk.”—New York /leraid, 


HELP FOR HOME-MAKERS;or, TWENTY-s!X 
Hours A Day. By MARY BLAKE. 12mo, $1.00. 
“There is no mother in the land whose case it does 
not touch in some degree, and not one who caunot gain 
from its pages, if patic ontly and consid “rately read, the 
help it was intended to give.” — Pittsburg Christian 
Advocate. 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. 
MARGARET SIDNEY. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents, 

The heroines of this charming story had a erp 
battle at first, but they were equal toit. Their pluc 
and ingenuity will furnish encouragement to countless 
other struggling and ambitious girls. 

“Every young eicl, whether obliged to support her- 
self or not, should read this book. It opens up a new 
field for women.”—7ranscript. 

HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS! By ANNIE 
H. RYDER. 12mo, $1,00, 

“I have read the little book with much interest, and 
I have tested it by loaning toa bright girl just out of 
school, one of the class for whom it was written. She 
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Mary A, Livermore. 
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graphical Matters 
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| Author of 
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French.” 5) cents, 
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ENGLISH SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED 
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A. Stewart, Philadelphia, January, 1890. 
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Leather, $3.75. So y subscription. Not in book- 
stores. "Copy will be sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. An agreeable and profitable book to sell. 
Address all communications to JOHN F. DOWD, 
Publisher’s Agent, Room 18, 521 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

“No reformer who desires to nese up with the 
ideas of his time can afford to be without this great 
work, which is a treasury of facts and a mine of 
useful and interesting information.” — Woman’s 
Journal, Feb. 1, 1890. 
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by CLARA BEwWICK CoLBY. 
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the business of the 
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our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the firet subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This Ley 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Boston 
Woman Suffrage League will be held Monday, 
May 5, at Mrs. Dean's, 120 Chandler St., at 7.30 
P.M. Henry B. Blackwell will speak. All cor- 
dially invited. 


*** » 


SUFFRAGE CONVENTION AT ENGLEWOOD. 


An Equal Suffrage Convention will be held in 
Englewood, Ill., May 13 and 14. Plans are laid 
to make this one of the most enthusiastic and 
successful conventions ever held in the West. 
Englewood has a reputation of doing good work 
for suffrage, having a society composed of men 
and women. We are in earnest in promoting the 
cause of women. Every society in the West is 
hereby requested to send delegates to this con- 


vention. ds Be. Be 
*e- 


ASSESSMENT OF WOMEN VOTERS. 


The Massachusetts Schoo! Suffrage Associa- 
tion has published blank forms for the poll-tax 
assessment of women who desire to vote for 
school committee, which can be used in any city 
or town in the State. These blanks will be fur- 
nished at cost on written application to Dr. 
Salome Merritt, 59 Hancock Street, Boston. The 
blanks should be filled out at once, to be in readi- 
ness for the assessors when they call, on or after 
the first day of May. 


FORM 


wilde 
OF BEQUEST. 

There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- | 


tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of ———— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 


2 oe 


THE POLL TAX AND WOMEN. 


The Massachusetts House of Represen- 


per, must be addressed to box | 
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pact in which the whole 
with each citizen and eac 


ople covenants 


citizen with the | 


whole people that all shall be governed by | 
' certain laws for the common good.” 


No one doubts that women are people, 
or that they are citizens, since the consti- 
tution specifies ‘‘male citizens.” But ef- 
forts to secure the application of this prin- 
ciple even in a smal] degree to women, 
are voted down by larger or smaller ma- 


jorities in the various legislatures, and the | 
defeats are hailed and heralded with de- | 


light. The cheer is for the failure of the 
principle of representative government— 
a ‘“‘government of the people.” 

There is an old adage, ‘It is a sorry bird 
that fouls its own nest.” But the man 


who rejoices at the blows which weaken | 


and imperil the foundations of his own 
house is mad. He will find out too late, 


when he is himself overwhelmed in the | 


ruin which he welcomed for others. 
is Se 


—+oe —_———— 
VICTORY DEFERRED IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Some too sanguine friends of woman 
suffrage may feel disappointed at the fall- 
ing off in the Legislative vote this year 
from 90 to73. Ido not. Indeed, if the facts 
were known, suffragists would feel en- 
couraged that so large an affirmative vote 


' was given under the circumstances. 


Last year’s vote (82 Republicans, 8 Dem- 
ocrats) was the largest one ever given for 
municipal woman suffrage by the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives. For the 
submission of a Constitutional Amendment, 
which gives nothing and binds nobody, 
larger votes have been had, but for a mu- 
nicipal woman “suffrage law, which means 
business, last year’s vote was the largest 
ever given. This year's vote of 68 Republi- 
cans and 5 Democrats would probably have 
reached 100 if it had not been for the Re- 
publican Conference of 68 members and 
its unanimous resolution that it is the duty 
of Massachusetts Republicans forthwith to 
make municipal woman suffrage a party 
issue. That alarmed timid Republicans, 
aroused Republican opponents, and solidi- 
fied the Democrats, already almost a unit 
against it. The machinery of the State 


Central Committee was at once set in mo- | 


tion. The Boston Journal and the liquor 


| interest made their protest. An influential 


tatives, by a large majority, on Wednesday | 
of this week, voted to abolish the poll-tax 
prerequisite for voting, in the case of | 


men. Nearly every member who voted 
against giving women the right to vote at | 
all, was eager and prompt to abolish the 
poll-tax prerequisite, so that the man who | 
is not worth a cent morally or materially 
may not in the least be hindered in his | 
right to vote and to shape the destiny of 
this commonwealth. On the one hand are 
500,000 women who pay millions of dollars 
in taxes to support the government; on 
the other hand is an army of irresponsible 
men who live from hand to mouth, whose 
only obstacle to ‘‘voting early” is the poll- 
tax. Many of the latter, it was said, were 
ready to sell their vote to the party that | 
would pay the tax. So it seemed best to 
the majority of the House of Representa- 
tives to save the impecunious poll-tax | 
voter from this trial to his moral sense, 
and to remove the poll-tax prerequisite 
altogether. 

History is making. Among the facts | 
sure to be chronicled are the vote against | 
the women and the vote against the poll- 


tax. L. 8S. 
ee 


DANGER AHEAD. 


The Brooklyn Times, commenting on an 
article entitled ‘‘Danger Ahead in Chica- 
go,’ which referred to strikes and the 
movement for eight hours, makes the fol- 
lowing remarkable statement : 

‘In a country in which the suftrage is | 
practically universa] and in which we have 
no ruling class—no officials except such | 
as the people see proper to elect to office— 
it ought to be possible for every just re- 
form to gain a foothold and to establish 
itself firmly in good time, and that without 
violence.” 

That an intelligent editor could say we | 
have “practically universal suffrage, and 
no Officials except such as the people elect 
to office,” is astonishing when more than 
half the people have no votes and can 
elect nobody. All the more does it seem | 
incredible when the class which is without 
votes has kept up an active agitation for 
half a century to secure the right to vote. 

The conclusion of the Brooklyn Times 
would no doubt be true, that ‘‘just reform 
could be established in good time without 
violence,” if its other statement about uni- | 
versal suffrage were true. 

The ‘danger ahead” at present lies in 
the fact that so little respect exists for the | 
principles on which this government is 
founded. Take the one clause from the 
Massachusetts Bill of Rights: 


‘*The body politic . . 


. is a social com- 


ex-Governor and Senatorial aspirant came 
from the western part of the State and 
lobbied against it. Friends of the meas- 
ure were solemnly warned that the pas- 
sage of the bilt would be fatal to Republi- 
can success next fall. A number of Re- 
publican members who had expressed 
their intention to support the bill went 
against it. Several Democrats who had 
hitherto stemmed the tide of party oppo- 
sition made the Conference a ground for 
changing front, and voted po. 

Under these circumstances we may well 
fee] encouraged that a majority of the 
Republican members positively refused to 
vote against the bill, only 46 per cent. of 
them being recorded in the negative votes 
and pairs, while 40 per cent. of them voted 
and paired in the aflirmative, and 14 per 
cent. declined to vote at all. 

If the Republicans lose the city or the 
State next fall for want of the efforts and 
votes of the women, the party will know 
the leaders who are responsible for the 


defeat; and if, at the same time, with the . 


help of the women voters, the Boston Re- 
publicans again elect their school com- 
mittee, the object-lesson will be complete. 

To sum up the situation,—it was divided 
Republicans and united Democrats. The 
party lash was freely used by party lead- 
ers, both Republican and Democratic, to 
defeat municipal woman suffrage. The 
Boston Journal and the liquor interest are 
largely responsible for the adverse vote. 
But the moral effect of the Conference 
upon the outside public has been to 
strengthen the woman suffrage cause, and 
the movement has more friends in Massa- 
chusetts to-day than ever before. 


H. B. B. 
*e* 
“PROGRESS OF THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
MOVEMENT.” 





The Boston Daily Globe, the most wide- 
ly circulated newspaper in New England, 
is the organ of progressive democracy and 
has the courage of its opinions. Its lead- 
ing editorial of last Sunday was as fol- 
lows: 


On another page of the Sunday Globe to- 
day, a number of eminent citizens state 
their views on the woman suffrage ques- 
tion. A perusal of them shows clearly 
that the recent adverse vote of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, on the proposition to 
admit women to the municipal franchise, 
is felt to be simply a postponement, not a 
decision. 

Mayor Hart and his immediate prede- 
cessor, ex-Mayor O’Brien, are agreed in 
favoring the right of women to vote for 
municipal officers, and their accord re- 
minds us that the question is not one on 
which the party line is tightly drawn, if 
indeed it can be said to be drawn at all. 
Mayer Hart puts into a pithy sentence the 
unanswerable logic of woman’s claim to 
the ballot. He says: ‘*We are all bound 
to obey the public law, and all ought to 
help in making it.” That is an argument 
that never can be upset, unless Thomas 
Jefferson’s famous maxim that ‘‘govern- 


consent of the governed” is repudiated. 
Ex-Gov. Gaston believes that ‘‘when 

women combine to have the franchise 

they will get it,” and Edmund Clarence 


ments derive their just powers from the | 


Stedman quotes Frederick Douglass to the | 


same effect. There is much force in this 
suggestion that the great mass of women 


have not yet given emphatic and earnest | 


expression to their desire for enfranchise- 
ment. ‘*Who would be free, themselves 
must strike the blow.” Whenever a cry 
comes up to the Legislature from great 
public meetings of women all over the 
State, ‘Give us the ballot!” the era of leg- 
islative trifling with the question will end. 
The abstract right of women to the ballot 
will be no stronger then than now, but 
the practical wisdom of conceding it will 
be more plainly seen. 

At present the objection is made that 


the movement is confined to a class, and | 


does not have the demonstrated backing 
of the great multitude of women. Its, 
earnest indorsement by petitions, public 
meetings. and resolutions of the vast army 
of working women is not yet forthcoming. 
When it is, when Faneuil Hall can be 
packed at short notice with a gathering of 
the working women of Boston eager to 
express and record their desire for the bal- 
lot, the situation will speedily be changed. 
It cannot be said that there is active and 
determined hostility to woman suffrage in 
either of the two great parties; most of 
the recognized leaders of both are either 
on record in its favor or as not opposed 
to it. 


The problem of the faithful pioneers of | 


the cause, the noble band of men and 
women who have kept up this agitation 
for over forty years, is how to arouse the 


apparently apathetic general body of those | 


whom they seek to benefit to the fact that 
the franchise cannot be had without ask- 
ing, and that it is well worth asking for. 
At present it is their chief weakness that 
they appear to be pleaders for clients who 
are themselves not much concerned to win 
their case. 


In a trenchant letter on this subject, Joe | 


Howard recently pointed out that our 
working women are at a disadvantage in 
the struggle for a livelihood, because they 
have no political weightorpower. Surely 
this wilknot be denied. Let the men en- 
gaged in any industry unite to ask for any 
reasonable legislation to improve their 
condition, and both parties are at once re- 
spectfully attentive. But where is the 
practical politician who cares whether a 
thousand or two of working women are 
satisfied or dissatisfied with the conditions 
oftheiremployment? ‘he philanthropist, 
the humanitarian, the practical Christian 
cares, but the practical politician simply 
says to himself that only votes count, and 


that when it comes to votes women are | 


‘‘not in it.” And from this point of view 
the practical politician is right. 
How long will it take the multitude of 


working women, competing for a share of | 


the world’s work and wages, under these 


unequal conditions, to realize that the bal- | 


lot is the only key that will ever unlock 
the door for their advancement? That, 


with votes in their hands to give or to | 


withhold, they and their interests will at 
once become objects of political concern 
and legislative attention ? 

The cause of woman suffrage will be 
quickly won when the hosts of labor take 
it up in dead earnest as their own. Not 
only would the ballot help the working 
women to larger consideration and higher 
compensation for their labor; it would im- 
prove the condition of working men also. 
Equal pay for equal labor, equal hours, 
equal conditions all round for both sexes 
would be the sure fruit of their equality 
before the law and at the polls. 

JAMES W. CLARKE. 


+ oe- — 
ADDITIONAL GIFTS FOR SOUTH DAKOTA. 
The following additions have been made 


to the campaign fund of the National- 
American W. 8. A. for South Dakota: 











Mrs. C. L. MeAdow, Montana....... $250.00 
John L. Whiting, Massachusetts..... 100 
Mrs. L. C. Smith, New York. ee 25.00 
Mrs. Caley, New York........ +++ 10.00 
Mrs. Josephine P. Justice, Phila..... 5.00 
Dr. Susan Edson, D.C... .cccccsece « 5.00 
T. B Robinson, Missouri............ 5.00 
Mrs. J. H. Sell, So. Carolina......... 1.25 
$401.25 
BOGGS PONS oc ve ccicveccccecsoes 2,055.00 
BU OW Gin 6:60 0ese cic cnascccced $<,456.25 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 
Chair. Campaign Com. 
Huron, S. D., April 24, 1890. 
oe — 


THE CONVENTION OF CLUBS. 


It is possible that the report of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, in an- 
other column, may give the impression 
that there was a stronger tinge of woman 
suffrage sentiment pervading the utter- 
ances at the convention than was really 
the case. The present writer, in taking , 
her notes, was especially apt to remember ' 
and to write down any remarks of that 
kind. This must be taken into account, 
and allowance must be made for the per- 
sonal equation. A. 8. B. 

“e+ 


GENEROUS MR. FAXON. 


H. H. Faxon, with his characteristic | 
generosity, has given another 3500 to the 
treasury of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U. 
He said: ‘I take this opportunity to again 
urge upon you the importance of declaring 
for full municipal suffrage for women. 
The Prohibition party cannot expect to 
succeed until woman is given power to 
wield the ballot; and I desire, in this con- 
nection, to remind Republicans that their | 
party will never be purged of ity political | 
uncleanness without the assistance of 
woman's vote.” 


' affairs of state. 


| the history of the movement 


THE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The convention of delegates from the 
various women's clubs was held in the 
beautiful Scottish Rite Hall in New York 
City, April 23, 24, and 25. Sixty-four 
clubs, representing eighteen States, have 
joined the Federation. Massachusetts 
heads the list with twenty clubs; Indiana 
comes next, with nine. ‘he complete list 
is as follows: 


Sorosis, New York ; New Century Club, Pbila- 
delphia ; Woman’s Club of Orange, N. J. ; Brook- 
lyn Woman's Club, N. Y.; Chicago Women’s 
Club, Chicago; Wheaton Seminary Club, Bos- 
ton; Working Woman’s Guild, Philadelphia; 
Dunkirk Woman's Literary Club, N. Y.; Wom- 
an’s Club of the Church of the Messiah, Buffalo; 
Woman’s Club of Jamaica, L. I.; Monday After- 
noon Club, Plaintield, N. J.; the Century Club 
and the Woman’s Club, San Francisco; Froebel 
Society, Brooklyn; the 81 Club, Kansas City; 
the Wheaton Alumnx Association, Brooklyn; 
the Detroit Woman's Club, Michigan ; the Satur- 
day Club, Leavenworth, Kansas; the Indianapo- 
lis Woman’s Club; the Rhode Island Woman’s 
Club, Providence; Woman’s Club, Shelbyville, 
Ind.; Helen Hunt Club, Cambridge City, Ind. ; 
Woman’s Reading Club, Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Amaranth, New Albany, Ind.; Woman's Club, 
Muncie, Ind.; Tourist Club, Frankfort, Ind. ; 
Katherine Merrill Club, Indianapolis; Woman's 
Literary Club, Dayton, 0.; Ossoli Club, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; the Fortnightly of Indianapolis; 
the Cycle, Richmond, Ind.; the Woman’s Press 
Club, Cincinnati; the Woman's Club, Pitts- 
burg; the Woman’s Club, West Newton, Mass. ; 
Springtield Woman’s Club, Mass.; New England 
Woman's Press Association, Boston; Woman's 
Club, Woburn, Mass.; Woman’s Club, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Social Science Club, Newton, Mass. ; 
Woman's Club, Melrose, Mass.; Frolic Club, 
Concord, Mass.; New Century Club, Wilming- 
ton, Del. ; Musical Club, Concord, Mass. ; Wom- 
an’s Guild, Newtonville, Mass.; Woman’s Club, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass.; The Fortnightly, Win- 
chester, Mass.; Woman’s Club, Framingham, 
Mass.; (Quill Club, Boston; Woman’s Club, 
Lynn, Mass. ; Home Club, E. Boston ; The Portia 
Club; Shakespeare Club, Fredonia, N.Y.; Tues- 
day Club, Jackson, Mich.; Albany Woman's 
Educational Union, Albany; 8S. 8. S. Club, 
Pottsville, Pa.; Woman’s Club, New Orleans; 
Woman's Club of Wisconsin, Milwaukee; Rus- 
kin Art Club, Los Angeles, Cal.; Clio Club, New 
York: The Union Club, Portland, Me.; Wom- 
an’s Club, Fargo, Dak.; Home Club, East Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Old and New Club, Malden, Mass. ; 
Woman’s Club, Malden, Mass. ; Clinton Alumn:e 
Association of New York ; Woman’s Club, Lynn, 
Mass. 


The Pentagon Club of Boston, and the 
Cosy Club of Bridgeport, Conn., had sent 


delegates, but as these clubs were neither | 


of them a year old, they were not eligible 
to membership. Their delegates, however, 
were shown every courtesy, and enjoyed 
the meetings, though unable to vote. 

On Wednesday morning the delegates 


were received by the Committee on Cre- | 


dentials, and were provided with white 
badges. 
order by Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, presi- 
dent of Sorosis, and chairman of the Ad- 
visory Board. Miss Hannah Allen, of New 
York, was appointed assistant secretary, 
and called the roll of clubs. Mrs. Clymer 
gave the address of welcome on behalf of 
Sorosis. She said: 

‘*It gives me great pleasure to witness a 
gathering of women like this, representing 
societies from Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, the Middle States, the 
South, and the Pacific Coast. 
of the Federation is to better the condi- 
tion of women at large, as well as of 
the members of the clubs composing it. 
This new organization promises in time to 
become one of the most beneficent institu- 
tions of our country and of the world. 
We, who know what club life has been to 
us individually, can easily predict what 
the Federation may become to clubs at 
large in the future. It will stand related 
to clubs throughout this land and through- 


out the world as a mother to her children, | 


inspiring by the forces of wisdom and 
love. It will be the fount of knowledge to 
which we can turn for guidance, the great 
centre, the influence of which will reach 
out to the circumference, pouring forth 
light and heat like a great central sun. It 
is a foretaste of what woman's work will 
be when all fetters drop from her, and she 
is as free as her Creator designed her to be 
when he first fashioned her. Woman has 
greater social freedom in the United States, 
and has made better use of it, than in any 
other country. But, relatively, woman is 
less free politically in the United States 
than in other countries. She is nearer 
an equality with man under other govern- 
ments than under this. And yet, actually, 
woman is more free here than elsewhere, 
because we feel upon us the reflected light 
of man’s freedom, and under that reflected 
light we enjoy the privileges of free meet- 
ings and free speech—privileges that seem 
so natural to us that we accept them with- 
out a thought, just as we accept sunshine 
and air. Let us be thankful, therefore, 
that we are American women, and let us 
use our opportunities so wisely, so temper- 
ately, and so reverently that the time may 
come when our brothers may of their own 
free will exclaim, ‘This organized force 
of women is one that we cannot do with- 
out.’ I hope that the Federation will ulti- 
mately bring about the complete emanci- 
pation of American womanhood. I look 
forward confidently to the time when 
women will be asked to take part in the 
I can think of no better 
school to prepare women for this, than 
women’s clubs as now organized. The 
American woman, though in a certain 
sense an alien in her native land, has im- 
bibed from the freer conditions with which 
she has been surrounded a large and catho- 
lic spirit—her sympathies are universal, 
and she is in the truest and best sense a citi- 
zen of the world. ‘The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union holds the world in its 
motherly arms. The silver cross of the 
King’s Daughters gleams upon the breasts 
of the daughters of every race and in every 
land. The American woman of the nine- 
teenth century has set her face toward the 
lost Garden of Eden, and is not going to 
stop until she gets there.” 

The secretary of the Advisory Board, 
Mrs. J. C. Croly, read her report. giving | 
for feder- | 


eration. Mrs. Clymer, as chairman of the 
' board, gave a report of the proceedings of 


The meeting was then called to | 


The object | 





the Advisory Board during the year. 
Twenty meetings had been held. Mrs. 
Charlotte Emerson Brown was the only 
member who had been present at all of 
them. 

The chair appointed the following com- 
mittee on by-laws and amendments to the 
constitution: Mrs. Charlotte Emerson 
Brown, of New Jersey; Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, of Indiana; Mrs. H. H. Robinson, 
of Massachusetts; Mrs. Julia S. Warner, 
of Wisconsin ; and Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, 
of Pennsylvania. 

The rest of the morning was spent in dis- 
cussing the provisional constitution. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to 
five-minute reports from the different 
clubs, which were called up by States. 
Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods reported for the 
N. E. Women’s Press Association; Mrs. 
E. M. H. Merrill for the Wheaton Seminary 
Club; Mrs. J. W. Smith for the Home 
Club cf East Boston; « lady (name lost) 
for the Woman’s Club of West Newton, 
Mass.; Mrs. Stone. of Worcester, for the 
Woman’s Club of Worcester, which has 
more than trebled its membership during 
the past year, having increased from 70 to 
230; Mrs. Frost for the Women’s Club of 
Woburn; Mrs. Waterhouse for that of 
Melrose; Mrs. H. H. Robinson for the Old 
and New Club of Malden; Mrs. Wilson 
for the Fortnightly Club of Winchester, 
Mass; Mrs. Palmer for the R. I. Woman’s 
Club; Miss Hannah Allen for Sorosis; 
Mrs. Shepherd for the Brooklyn Woman's 
Club, which maintains a free kindergarten 
and aids the Museum of Art, the move- 
ment for cleaner streets, the effort for po- 
lice-matrons, and the new law school for 
women; Mrs. Chadwick for the Froebe} 
Club of Brooklyn, which seems to be do- 
ing excellent educational work, and which 
has reached the conclusion that no one has 
a right to put up a sign ‘‘Kindergarten” 
without having received thorough instruc- 
tion; Miss Kilham for the Wheaton Alum- 
nie Association of New York; Miss Davis 
forthe Women's Literary Club of Dunkirk. 
N. Y., which has brought out a Woman’s 
Calendar for 1890, and has another now in 
preparation for 18/1; Miss Fenner for the 
Shakespeare Club of Fredonia, N.Y.; Mrs. 
Nye for the Clio Club of New York, a 
club for the study of history; Mrs. Nettie 
F. Bailey for the Woman’s Club of Orange, 
N.J.; and Mrs. Mary E. Mumford for the 
New Century Club of Philadelphia, which 
has 400 members, and carries on many 
lines of work. Mrs. Mumford also read a 
very interesting report of the Working 
Women’s Guild of Philadelphia, written 
by Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner. 

Wednesday evening was given to ten 
minute addresses. Mrs. J.C. Croly spoke 
on the ‘‘Advantages of General Club Fed- 
eration.”” The growth of women's clubs, 
she said, was the marvel of the last 
twenty-five years. The club had been de- 
fined as the school of the middle-aged 
woman, and so it was in a broad sense. 
‘There are influences in a club for wom- 
en,”’ she said, ‘which a home does not and 
cannot supply. Women need the kindly 
criticism and suggestiveness of other wom- 
en, just as men are improved by mixing 
with the world. A woman whose ideas 
are bounded by her home runs a risk of 
sinking into a rut, and thus is less fit to 
grace that home than a cultured, clever 
woman who is daily adding to her stock 
of information by discussion and informa) 
talk on all sorts of subjects with other 
clever women. ‘The clubs afford opportu- 
nities of improvement which society does 
not, and impart a catholicity of ideas 
which many estimable women confined 
entirely to the interests of their home or 
their ‘set* are deficient in.””. The union of 
clubs in federation was the natural out- 
growth of the club ideal; it was a whole- 
some widening of a platform on which al! 
women were equal and entitled to equal 
advantages. Corporations, Mrs. Croly 
said in conclusion, might not have souls, 
but clubs had, and they called for club 
sympathy. 

Miss Grace H. Dodge gave a simple, 
earnest and effective speech. She de- 
scribed the founding and objects of the 
working-girls’ associations, which had 

just held a large and noteworthy conven- 
tion. She said: ‘‘It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that the first workingwomen’s 
club came from the workingwomen them- 
selves, as also did the inspiration of their 
convention.” She pointed out how all 
social distinctions were sunk at these 
meetings, and how the women all came 
together merely as sisters needing the in- 
spiration of one another’s counsel. Miss 
Dodge told of one member of a working- 
girls’ society in another city who sent her 
cook to the Working-girls’ Convention 
lately held in New York, knowing that 
she had the more brains of the two and 
would make the betterdelegate. The cook 
read a paper which was one of the best 
heard at the Congress, and took an active 
and creditable part in the business of the 
meeting. 

In the absence of Mrs. Winfield Smith, 
who was to have spoken on ‘‘Woman’s 
Need of Club Culture,” Mrs. J. S. War- 
ner, president of the Woman’s Club of 
Wisconsin. took up that topic. She said: 
“If conversation is, as some people say, 
one of the lost arts, then its revival rests 
with the women. ‘There is no brilliant 
conversation without women, and there is 
no place in which women can learn to be 
many-sided and mistresses of the art like 
the women’s clubs. They are nurseries 
of brilliant conversationalists, and they 
broaden the lives not only of their mem- 
bers, but indirectly of those dear to them 
in their homes.” 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of Indianapo- 
lis, then read one of the ablest papers of 
the convention. She emphasized the fact 
that women’s clubs are destructive to 
petty provincialism and narrow prejudices. 
She said that in small communities the 
women were the conservators of all local 
prejudices on. account of their i<olation 
and their absorption in their domestic 
duties. They saved themselves from de- 
terioration in dress bya close study of the 
fashion magazines, but the clubs were sav- 
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ing them from mental deterioration by 
giving them new topics of conversation, 
setting them thinking, and introducing a 
proader charity among them. The hus- 
pands of the country ought to rear a mon- 
ument to the woman who originated the 
idea of establishing a woman’s club. 
Commenting upon the assertion made by 
a previous speaker that the women who 
joined clubs had no wish to 
their sphere, Mrs. Sewall said: ‘There 
will be no oe of our getting out of our 
sphere till we have first got into it.” This 
remark was uttered with emphasis, and 
was received with applause. 

Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, of Boston, was 
to have reada paper on ‘“‘Cultivation of 
Home Talent,” but a severe cold rendered 
her unable to speak. Mrs. H. H. Robin- 
son was invited to fill the vacancy, and 
made a bright speech, which was well re- 
ceived by theaudience. She urged women 
to set apart certain hours of the day for 
reading or study, and to mix with other 
women as men mix with men. 

Mrs. Maria L. Owen, of Springfield, 
Mass., spoke on ‘Ideal Anniversaries.” 
She said: ‘‘At an ideal anniversary meet- 
ing we do not want instruction—we have 
had it all the season through—nor stimu- 
lus to any special work. What we want 
is enthusiasm—a good time. and a distinc- 
tively club time, so that we may go home 
feeling that it is a delightful thing to be- 
long to a club, and resolving to work hard 
next year.” Mrs. Owen closed with an 
aceount of the nearest approach to an 
ideal anmiversary meeting that she had 
ever attended, the annual festival of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Association 
last year. Col. Higginson was an_ ideal 
presiding officer; and the general effect of 
the meeting was favorable to the aims of 
the suffrage association, although there 
was little or no direct advocacy of woman 
suffrage in the speeches at the anniversary 
festival. Mrs..Owen said: ‘‘We laughed 
and laughed, and even those who were 


| 
| 


et out of | 


lukewarm suffragists went home feeling . 


stronger in the faith.” 


Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, in making the , 


closing speech of the evening, said it had 
been the wish of the committee to have 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe give this address. 
Mrs. Clymer spoke eloquently on ‘*The 
Future of Women’s Clubs.” 
writer’s note-book has retained only one 
sentence: ‘*The highest of all honors is 
the honor of serving others.” 

At the business session of Thursday 
morning, the discussion of the provisional 
constitution was again taken up. The 
tirst articles had already been adopted, 
making the name of the society ‘‘The Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs,”’ and 
declaring its object to be to bring into 
communication with each other the various 
women’s clubs throughout the world, in 


THE 


The present | 


order that they may compare methods of | 


work and become mutually helpful. ‘Tak- 
ing a the constitution where it had been 
left, Mrs. May Wright Sewall moved to 
strike out the clause requiring that the 
election of officers take place without 
nomination. The amendment was opposed 
by Mrs. H. H. Robinson, and was sup- 
ported by Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, 
Mrs. Amelia K. Wing and Mrs. M. Louise 
Thomas. It was carried by a large major- 
ity. On motion of Mrs. Sewall, it was 
voted that no person should be eligible for 
re-election to the same office for two con- 
secutive terms; and on motion of Miss 
Davis, of Dunkirk, N. Y., that no two 
oflicers should be chosen from the same 
State. ‘These provisions do not apply to 
the Advisory Board. On motion of Mrs. 
Palmer, of Rhode Island, it was voted that 
each club be represented at the biennial 
convention by its president and one dele- 
gate, both of whom should be entitled to 
yote; and it was unanimously voted that 
members of clubs belonging to the Feder- 
ation who were not delegates might take 
part in the discussions, but not introduce 
motions or vote. 

The section relating to conditions of 
membership called out a lively discussion. 
It stood as follows in the provisional con- 
stitution : 

4 club, in order to be eligible to membership 
in the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
must possess the following qualifications : 

First—A constitution which shall show by its 
plan of work that no sectarian or political test is 
required, and that its i is not primarily 
philanthropic or technical, but that its chief 
object is literary, artistic or scientific culture, 
while the more broadly human movements may 
be recognized. 

Second—A record of not less than one year of 
organized club life. 


Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, of Boston, 
offered an amendment by which indus- 
trial and philanthropic societies should be 
eligible. She wished especially to bring 
in the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Unions. Mrs Sewall opposed the amend- 
ment. After a long and animated discus- 
sion, the amendment was lost. An article 
was added to the constitution providing 
for its amendment by a two-thirds vote 
after approval by the Advisory Board and 
due notice. Mrs. Charlotte Emerson 
Brown, chairman of the committee on by- 
laws, reported for the committee. The by- 
laws provide for the details of officers’ 
duties, the routine of meetings, etc. The 
report was adopted with trifling changes. 

On Thursday afternoon, a telegram of 
congratulation from Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith was read. Club reports were then 
resumed. Mrs. Kellogg reported for the 
Woman’s Club of Springfield, Mass., Mrs. 
Coggswell for that of Jamaica, N. Y., 
Mrs. G. R. Hill for the Women’s Educa- 
tional Union of Albany, N. \., founded 
by Miss Kate Stoneman; Mrs. Opdyke for 
the Monday Afternoon Club, of Plainfield, 
N. J., and Miss Elliot for the Schuylkill 
Shakspeare Student Club of Pottsville, Pa. 
Once a year this club gives a ‘‘Mothers’ 
Picnic,” to which each member invites her 
mother, or some one to represent her. 
Married members are set up in life by a 
gift from the club. » 
uearly fifteen years old, and attributes its 
long and harmonious life partly to the fact 
that at its meetings ‘‘no fancy work or 
other disturbing elements” are allowed. 
Mrs. Hastings reported for the New Cen- 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEW YORK, APRIL 30, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

The municipal woman suffrage bill was 
defeated in the Assembly by a vote of 47 
ayes to 52 noes, on Monday evening, April 
28. On the morning of that day | went to 
Albany for a preliminary consultation, and 
when the speaker's gavel called the House 
to order the suffragists were in force on 
the floor of the Assembly Chamber. Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell, who has done such 
good service, Miss Kate Stoneman, Mrs. 


Joan Cole, and later Mrs. Caroline Gilkey ; 


Rogers, as well as many other old and 
new friends, were present, and floor and 
ladies’ galleries were filled with women. 

Judge Leroy Andrus, of Erie, had charge 
of the bill, which was ordered on final pas- 
sage without debate. As the clerk ca!led 
the roll, several ten-minute speeches were 
made, the first being by Mr. G. R. Hill, of 
Albany (Democrat), who argued that the 
cause of justice demanded that women 
should have the right of suffrage. 

Mr. Jas. 5. Whipple, of Cattaraugus 

Republican), said he would champion the 
bill, even though it appeared unpopular to 
do so. Noone had ever yet given a good 
reason why women should not vote at 
municipal eiections for men who spent the 
money they paid in taxes. Women are as 
intelligent as the members of Assembly, 
and as well fitted to vote as are men. 

Mr. Philip Wissig, of New York | Demo- 
crat), was struck with horror at the 
thought that women might hang around 
the polls, electioneering for this handsome 
man or that one, and for the sake of the 
women and for the respect he bore the 
sex, he opposed the bill. 

Mr. Aaron B. Gardener, of Columbia 

Republican), made a would-be funny 
speech to the effect that he was opposed to 
the bill because he was filled with horror 
at the thought that if women voted he and 
his mother-in-law might be of opposite 
parties. 

Mr. J. Irving Burns, of Westchester 

Republican), spoke in our favor. He 
said that, though he had opposed the bill 
in former years, he was for it now, for he 
thought the women were in earnest and 
wanted it. 

The roll call was completed, and the 
final result announced, ayes 47, noes 52. 
In the haste and confusion of the rapid 
voting for many bills, | could not secure 
the full list of names in time for this let- 
ter. I willsenditnext week. The small- 
ness of the vote this year is explained in 
part by the fact that the House was thin, 
as it nearly always is on Monday night. 
Then everyone knows that Goy. Hill would 
veto any bill that might be passed, and 
this naturally has, and has had, a depres- 
sing effect upon the efforts during his term 
As usual, several of our friends 
were absent; had all been present who are 
pledged to us, the vote would have risen, 
though even then it could not have been 
expected to reach the constitutional ma- 
jority of 65. 

Several incidents are worthy of record- 
ing. One was highly amusing. Mr. W. 
F. Sheehan, of Erie, the leader of the 
Democrats. has long been also the leader 
of the opposition to our movement. The 
evening was a very busy one, so late in 
the session that by common consent there 
was no debate on any bill, and roll calls 
were quickly made. To our astonishment 
and the amusement of the House, Mr. 
Sheehan, when his name was called on our 
bill, voted ‘‘aye,” not knowing what it was ; 
adozen voices warned him, and he shouted, 
‘*] mean no!” amid uproarious laughter. 

For the first time in the history of re- 
cent legislation, Livingston County, so 
long a stronghold of opposition, voted 
‘‘aye” through its representative, Hon. 
Elias H. Davis, a man of progressive views. 
One curious feature of the evening was 
that under the rules, strictly enforced this 
winter, no men are allowed on the floor 
without passes, so that the crowd of wom- 
en present had ample room within the cir- 
cle while husbands and escorts hung about 
dismally in the galleries or without the 
railing. 

The bill was lost, but all the signs of the 
times point to final success, and it is well 
to reiterate here the motto inscribed on 
the constitution of our League: ‘De- 
feated day by day, but unto victory born.” 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 E. 44th Street. 
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MARRIED. 


At Dodge, Neb., Sunday evening, 
April 20, the Rev. Frances E. Townsley 
officiating, Thore 0. Wold, professor of 
church history and philosophy in the 
Dano-Norwegian Department of the Mor- 
gan Park (Chicago) Baptist Seminary, and 
Miss Mary E. Nash, late preceptress of the 
Chicago Ladies’ College, were married, 
The bride was also for some time lady 
principal of Wheaton College (Ill.), and 
| during the summer of 1888, supplied the 
| Baptist pulpit of the church at Alexan- 
| dria, Neb. 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 


success as an evangelist and pastor among 


his own Norwegian people, and still re- 


; tains his connection with the seminary at 


Morgan Park. The lady minister who 
performed the solemn and impressive 
marriage service was a schoolmate, years 
ago, of the bride, and came from a dis- 
tance to take part on this occasion. She 
preached, by special request, in the morn- 
ing in the Congregational Church. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. SUSAN CRANE VOGL died in this 
city on Monday, April 28. of pneumonia, 
after a short illness. Mrs. Vogl had a 
table at the Country Store Jast week, and 
seemed in her usual health. On Thursday, 
April 24, not feeling quite well, she left 
the hall, smiling, and saying, *“There are 
plenty to help, and I am not needed.” The 
next thing we heard was that she was 
dead. 

Mrs. Vogl was essentially a business 
woman, having been for years connected 
with a large wholesale furniture establish- 
ment in this city, from which she shipped 
goods to the ends of the earth. Very earl) 
she become manager of the advertising de- 
partment of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and 
this post she held up to the time of her 
death. 
tions ; was for years treasurer of the Moral 
Education Society, a member of the Wom- 
en’s Physiological Institute, and auditor of 
the N. E.. Women's Press Association. 
She had an artist’s temperament, and a 
rare love of music, and for many years 
sang in the Handel and Hadyn Society. 
She had literary tastes, and her name often 
appeared as a writer in various papers. 
She was warmly interested in the equal 
rights of women, and of all human beings. 
When a young wife she went to Kansas, 
at the time of the ‘‘border ruffians,”’ in the 
hope of helping to make Kansas a free 
State. There she endured much, buried 
four little children, and returned to Massa- 
chusetts a childless mother, to make a 
home and to take up the business of life. 
From the minutes of the New England 
Women’s Press Association we make the 
following extract: ‘The auditor of the 
N. E. W. P. A., Mrs. Susie Crane Vogl, 


who is ex-officio 2 member of the Execu- 


tive Board, is a remarkably able business 
woman, whose life has been unusually 
stirring and active. Her first venture into 
journalism was in connection with The 
Western Spy, the local paper of Sumner, 
Kansas,—then a Territory. She was one 
of a party of seventeen who started the 


| town and named it after the Massachusetts 


Prof. Wold has labored with | 


statesman. She wrote also for the St. 
Louis papers, and occasionally for the 
New England Farmer. She opened a school 
in her little home on the Missouri River, 
and the ‘‘young ideas” came from the 
prairies and across the river, attended by 
slaves who waited outside during the 
school sessions. Mrs. Vogl then knew 
what it was to fight for bleeding Kansas, 
and she never went unarmed in those days. 
After a time she removed to Boston and 
became a business partner of her husband, 
and her natural talent for business made 
the firm a prosperous one. She still re- 
tained connection with various papers, 
however, and always liked to associate 
with her name the title of ‘Journalist ’ 
For the past twenty years she has been an 


occasional correspondent of the Spring- | 


field Republican and of several Boston 
journals. It is, however, as business man- 
ager of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL that her 
activities have found their best expression. 


Mrs. Vogl] is very broad in her sympathies, | 


and has been for years an active member 
(and until within a short time the treas- 


urer) of the Moral Education Association ; | 
also a member of the Women’s Educational | 


and Industrial Union, the Women’s Char- 
ity Club, the Appalachian Club, the New 
England Women’s Club, the Handel and 
Hadyn Society, the Women’s Press Asso- 


ciation, and the several Woman Suffrage | 


Societies. ‘I find good in all.’ she said, 
and it is equally true that she did good in 
all.’ Generous, impulsive, and 
hearted, Mrs. Vogl was continually sought 
by women in distress, so that a day sel- 
dom passed without some applicant for 
aid and sympathy.. And in no single 
case was such an applicant ever refused. 
She loved women. We shall miss her 
from her accustomed post, which she held 
so long, and served so faithfully,and where 
she has been invaluable. Mrs. Vogl leaves 
two sisters in this country and one in 
Italy. 

The funeral service was held in the 
Unitarian Church at Melrose last Thurs- 
day afternoon. Scripture selections and 
others were read, and prayer was offered 
by the clergyman in charge. 
spoke with tender sympathy of the life of 
Mrs. Vogl, and of the varied worthy inter- 
ests with which she had been con- 
nected, and expressed her warm personal 
regard. 


Press Association, Mrs. Marion McBride 
of the Charity Club, the editors of the 
WoMAN’'s JOURNAL, its office assistants 
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She was interested in other ques- : 


kind- | 


Lucy Stone | 


Mrs. Sallie Joy White, Mrs. | 
Hatch-Merrill, and others of the Women’s 


1890 


and others were present. Mrs. 
Ward Howe sent lovely Jacqueminot roses : 
beautiful roses and other flowers were sent 
by the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, the N. E. 
Women’s Press Association, the Charity 
Club, Mrs. Lacoste, and one unknown 


‘friend who loved her.” Violets were 
brought by Mrs. Apphia Howard, of 
Georgetown. Mrs. Vog) was buried at 
Mount Auburn. ay" 
——- +o. - 
NOTES AND NEWS. 
——w 


Julia 


Mrs. John A. Logan is getting a rousing | 


reception on her travels in the far West. 


Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke will spend the 
summer with his family in Berlin, Ger- 
many. : 

tev. Charles G. Ames will preside at the 
New England Woman Suffrage Festival 
this year. 

Mrs. Martha Sewall Curtis has been 
elected president of the Woburn (Mass. 
Woman Suffrage League to succeed the 
lamented Mrs. Dr. Kelley. 

A series of papers on ‘*The Women of 
the French Salons,” by Mrs. Amelia Gere 


Mason, of Chicago, will begin in the May | 


Century with profuse illustrations. 

In Atlanta, Ga., in vetoing a license 
granted by the City Council to a woman, 
the Mayor declared that it was against 
public policy to allow women to engage in 
the liquor business. 

The list of donations and memberships 
to the Mass. W. 8S. A.. and also to the New 
England W. 8, A., up to May 1, is in the 
printers* hands, but has been crowded out 
this week by press of matter. 

The mosaic with which a large portion 
of the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral is 
paved is made by the female convicts at 
Woking Prison. In course of time it is 
probable that the whole floor may be cov- 
ered with it. 

Two brief articles on Marie Bashkirtseff 
will be printed in the May Century, both 
written by women. ‘The ‘views are ac- 
companied by portraits of Marie Bashkirt- 
seff, and by reproductions of some of her 
own pictures. 


A fine portrait and a highly compliment- 
ary, biographical sketch of Miss Elizabeth 
Porter Gould, president of the Chelsea 


(Mass.) Woman Suffrage League, is given | 


in the last number of the Daughters of 
America, published in Augusta, Maine. 


Mr. Grant Allen, with more valor than 
discretion, has returned to the discussion 
of the woman question, and contributes to 
the May Forum a truly surprising article 
on ‘*Woman’s Intuition."” We shall have 
something to say about it next week. 


The New Orleans Woman's Club has 
this year a class in ‘‘Progressive Methods,” 
for the particular benefit of the public 
schoo] teachers. The business manage- 
ment of the class is in the hands of Mrs. 
James G. Clark, the president of the club, 
and the teacher is Miss Cheney from the 
North. 


At the closing public reception at the | 


White House on Saturday, Mrs. Harrison 
did a very graceful thing. Among the 
promiscuous crowd was a crippled girl on 
crutches. Mrs. Harrison departed from 
her usual and sensible rule of not shaking 
hands, in favor of the lame girl. and then 
asked her to sit down and rest, and stay as 
long as she liked. The girl's face shone 
with pleasure and gratification. 


The Massachusetts Schoo] Suffrage As- 
sociation has been incorporated, ‘‘to in- 
crease the interest in educational work by 
means of lectures, public meetings, and 
distribution of pamphlets and other printed 
or written matter, and in other ways to 
endeavor to make school suffrage effective 
for the best interests of the public schools 
of Massachusetts."’ The incorporators are 
Ednah D. Cheney (president), Edith W. 
Smith, A. H. Spaulding, A. A. Brigham, 
Alla W. Foster, Mary J. Buchanan, Sarah 
A. P. Dickerman. Lydia E. Hutchings, 
Lavina A. Hatch, Harriet Le:nist, Lucia 
M. Peabody, Sarah W. Whitman, Salome 
Merritt, S. Frank King (treasurer). 


Judge Bookstaver, in the Court of Com- 


mon Pleas in New York City, lately dis- | 


missed the complaint of Mary J. Campbell 
to set aside the assignment of her hus- 
band’s interest in the firm of Campbell & 
Campbell, linen importers. Mrs. Camp- 
bell says that when she put her name to 


the assignment she did not understand the | 


papers. Her case gives one more proof of 
the folly of signing papers the contents or 
meaning of which one does not understand. 
Mrs. Campbell says that her interest on 
the death of her husband was greatly in 
excess of the inventory furnished by her 
husband’s partner, and that he has de- 
frauded her. Her claim may have been 
just, but with the disadvantage at which a 
woman is in court, and with the additional 
disadvantage that she did sign the paper 
presented to her by her husband's partner 
which assigned her husband's interest, 
she must pocket the loss. 
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“We would say of it, first and last, that no single 
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nobility of conception, in beauty of diction, in the 
sustained skill of its composition, and above all, in 
the power and quality of the imagination taxed for 
its writing,” says The Philudelphia /’ress of 
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By William Morris, author of “The Earthly Para- 
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THE BEST. 


BY ALICE CARY. 








We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets; 
And sometimes the thing our lite misses 
Helps more than the thing which it gets. 
For good lieth not in pursuing, 
Nor gaining of great nor of small, 
But just in the doing, and doing 
As we would be done by, is all. 


—*e-r- 


UNDER THY WINGS. 





BY MES. 8S. ROSALIE SILL. 





Our souls ery out with hourly need 
For strength to do the better deed ; 
Just little things known in each life, 
To overcome its fret and care, 
Through patient watching, earnest prayer; 
This is the long and ceaseless strife. 


Help us to build round each day’s edge 

Out of Giod’s promises a hedge, 

Aiid in that sheltered p'ace retreat ; 
Beneath the shadow of His wing, 
Our souls amid Life’s storm can sing 

A song surpassing clear and sweet. 
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A RECIPE FOR A DAY. 





BY AMOS R. WELLS. 





lake a little dash of water cold 
And a little leaven of prayer, 

And a little bit of morning gold 
Dissolved in the morning air. 

Add to your meal some merriment 
And a thought for kith and kin, 

And then, as your prime ingredient, 
A plenty of work thrown in. 

But spice it all with the essence of love 
And a little whiff of play. 

Let a wise old book and a glance above 
Complete the well-made day. 


- oe 
FAIRY JEWELS. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 





O white moon sailing down the sky, 
I watch you when in bed I lie; 

‘I watch you on the calm blue deep, 
And dream of you when fast asleep. 
I fancy as I see you float 
That you are some good fairy’s boat, 
And winds that round my window blow 
Are the same winds that make you go. 
Each star that shines for me so bright 
For you is just a beacon light. 
I half believe that it is you 
Who bring each day the morning dew; 
Each drop is so much like a gem, 
I think the fairy gathers them, 
And leaning over as you pass 
Lets millions fall upon the grass. 

— Wide Awake. 


Oo 
IN SILENCE. 


BY REV. HILARY BYGRAVE. 





With silent motion thro’ the sky 
The stars their courses keep, 

Still pouring down their mellow light 
O’er land and mighty deep. 


All silently the sap flows through 
The giant forest trees, 

Until they fling broad leaves to catch 
The sunlight and the breeze. 


All silently the sweet sun pours 
The life-stream from on high, 

And with the calmness of true might 
Lifts oceans to the sky. 

In Nature’s secret studio 
The atoms are combined, 

With blow as light, and sound as soft, 
As Summer's gentle wind. 

The thoughtful mind broods over truths 
Which set the mind aglow; 

Truths which the noisy and the vain 
Can never see or know. 

In stillness doth the Spirit come, 
From earth our souls to lure, 

And toimpart those gifts divine 
Which shall for aye endure. 

In silence I will learn to bear, 
Smiling at cross and rod; 

And test the truth of those old words, 
“Be still—for I am God" 

—Boston Traveller. 


++ _— 
THE STORY OF SKEERY LUCY. 


‘*Skeery Lucy wos what they called her,” 
said Plunkett, as he poked the fire and 
seated himself. 

“As a little girl at school, the teacher 
called her ‘Timid Lucy,’ but all the schol- 
ars knowed her as ‘Skeery,’ for she went 
by that name among all the settlement 
folks, and her own daddy and mammy 
said the name suited her character. 








in the settlement said she'd die just from 
fright and anxiety. 
‘‘But everybody had to scufile, and one 


| morning Lucy waked up with not a crust 


of bread in the house, and the children 
were swinging on to her dress and apron 
crying for something to eat, and there was 
no other way but for her to start out and 
get a little meal for ‘em. She shut the 
children up in the house, and put out across 
the field to the mill, and they, poor little 


| things, sat all in a huddle, seared as rab- 





bits at everything that cracked or made a 
fuss, and whispered to each other. 

“Sherman's army was making for the 
railroad—they’d got down the night be- 
fore, and Lucy didn’t know it. 

‘*Hardee’s army was moving to the Yan- 
kees, an 1 to keep them from getting to the 
railroad, and Lucy didn’t know nothing 
about that. 

‘‘She had just got to the mill and stepped 
upon the platform, when down through 
the woods came Hardee's line of battle at 
a double quick, and before she had time to 
think, they were past, and throwed out 


| skirmishers. 


‘Sherman's line was coming toward 
Hardee, and it was only a few minutes till 
the fight would begin. 

‘Lucy thought of her little children 
shut up in the house, and knew how scared 
they’d be when they heard so many men. 
She didn't know yet it was a fight. 

‘She started on a run toward her house, 
intending to get there before Hardee's 
troops. 
meet them; it would only be a minute till 
there would be warm times between Lucy 
and her house. 

‘“The skirmishers began to pop their 
guns up and down the line, and here came 


| considerations. 


a battery dashing through a road in the | 


woods, and unlimbered in a twinkling and 
let in, and then the fight had started. 


‘‘Lucy’s house was between the two | 


lines. She seed a shell hit the chimney 
and scatter the bricks and rocks. She 
thought of her four little children that 


were huddled up and couldn't get out, | 


and she didn't stop. 


“The balls were flying thick from one 
line of battle to the other, but she dashed | 


through Hardee's line and went up through 
the cotton patch the same as adeer. ‘The 


| Soldiers screamed, ‘Come back! lay down! 





| be, Have they a right not to vote? 


‘‘When she was growed up and got mar- | 
ried, she was just the same, and when | 


John, her old man, would be a little late 
in getting home at night, he'd find her 


shut up tight in the house, with the doors | 


all locked, and every table and old bench | 


and chairs piled up ergin them. 

“The name of ‘Skeery Lucy’ clung to 
her for a long time, and I guess she de- 
served it; she'd squeal at a lizard ora frog, 
and take a fit almost if she seed a snake; 


but when old Sherman come down here, | 


she done what ’most any man would erbin 
erfraid to do, and they quit calling her 
‘Skeery Lucy’ after that,—and that’s what 
I want to tell yer erbout. 


| children. 


| you'll be killed,’ but through it all she 


went, and dashed ergin the door, and fell 
in ermong her little children. 

‘‘Just then a bomb struck one corner of 
the house and scattered splinters every- 
where. 
her and er screaming at the top of their 
voices. 
took away one gable end, and the minie 
balls were pattering the same as hail. 


The children were clinging to | 


She grabbed the smallest child up on her | 


left arm, and made the rest jine hands, 
and then took hold of the end-child’s 
hand, and out they dashed into the open 
field between the two armies. 

“The Yankee line was the first to see 
them as they went stumbling, falling and 
rolling over the cotton rows, and they 
yelled like madmen : 

‘**A truce, a truce, a truce!’ 

“Then Hardee’s men seed what was up, 
and they waved their caps and jumped up 
and down and yelled: 

‘**A truce, a truce, a truce!’ 

“In less time than it takes to tell you, 
the firing ceased, and a hundred men from 
Ilardee’s line rushed for the children and 
Lucy, and the first ones to them grabbed 
*em ip their arms and were back over the 
hill in a minute, and the bitter fight went 
on. 


| Cases men. 


But old Sherman was coming to | 


a matter of course. And not oniy so, but 


a mother who should hold back and say | 
| unlock the door of legislation, and give to | 


she had neither time nor inclination to 
attend to such things would be thought 
strangely indifferent to her children's 
welfare and neglectful of her duty. 

Now what is true of six mothers is true 
of sixty, of six hundred, of six thousand, 
of sixty thousand, of six hundred thou- 
sund. Numbers cannot lessen the indi- 
vidual motherly responsibility. The very 
fact that home is a woman's sphere makes 
it her duty to see that the children of that 
home are trained under the best possible 
influences. When the neighborhood be- 
comes a city and the school management 
cannot receive individual attention, this 
management is left to representatives, and 
one queer thing about the matter is that 
these representatives are in almost all 
They are chosen to do exactly 
what the united fathers and mothers of the 
neighborhood did; yet they are chiefly 
men, in most cases wholly so, and are 
chosen by men in nearly every instance. 
In the neighborhood, the school affairs 
concerned every individual. In the city, 


they are called public, but they are private | 


just the same, and concern every indi- 
vidual. Public affairs are only private 
affairs bundled together because they can- 
not be handled separately. 

At present, mothers rear their children 
with care, watch anxiously over them 
until they reach the school age,—five or six 


years,—then turn them entirely over to the | 


management of men selected and chosen 
by men, and often the whole matter is 
settled by personal, or worse, by political 
It is not right that women 
should shirk their duty in this way. The 
duty should be “thrust upon them.” 
They should take time and seek opportu- 
nities for forming an opinion and should 
express it by ballot. Voting is only an- 
other name for expressing opinion.—Abby 
Morton Diaz, in ‘* The Housekeeper.” 


“e+ 


GIVE MOTHERS POWER. 


My heart has been pained as there have 
come to me reports of horrible wrong and 
outrage done to the insane and the unfortu- 
nate paupers in almshouses and eleemosy- 
nary institutions. Women come and ask us 
to do something aboutit. But what can we 
women do about it? We have no power. 
Every one of theoflicers of these charities, 
these guardians of the poor, these physi- 
cians and attendants at the insane asylums, 
holds his place as a reward for services 
done to some political party. Every one is 


Another shell hit the house and | entitled to a place because he has voted 


Harrison up or Cleveland out, or something | 


of that sort. If we had ballots, then we 
could remove these offensive members, and 
put woman in the care of her own sex. 
We have not power. ‘The legislative bod- 
ies of this nation have been almost snowed 


| under with our petitions, and to no pur- 


‘*She’s never been called ‘Skeery Lucy’ , 


from that day to this; and old Sherman 


said the next day he would er lost the bat- | 
tle rather than kill so brave a woman.”’’— | 


Selected. 
— © @e-- —-—— 
VOTING A DUTY RATHER THAN A 
RIGHT. 





It is sometimes asked if women have a 
right to vote. The question should rather 
Take 
the matter of schools. Let us suppose 
there are half a dozen families living to- 
gether in a retired location. They desire 
a school for their children. A site is to 
be chosen, a building put up, a teacher 
selected, and the course of studies made 
out. Other matters are to be considered— 
ventilation, size and design of the build- 
ing, seats, desks, length of sessions, and 
whether two or one. Would the six 
mothers naturally say: ‘*This is a matter 
to be left entirely to the fathers of our 
It is not our place to interfere: 


we are not sufficiently well informed; 


| neither could it make any difference, as 


“She was left with four little children | 


to scuflle for when John went off to Vir- 
ginia, and it was mighty hard getting 
along at best; but as the armies got nearer 
and nearer, things got scarcer and scarcer, 
and Lucy got scarier than ever. 
guns could be heard for a long time before 
we seed the Yankees, and Lucy just looked 


The big | 


like she could not stand it, and the folks | 


i 
a _ 


we should think exactly as our husbands 
think; or if we differed we should quarrel. 
Home is our only sphere.” Or would the 
six fathers say, in regard to the school, 


that the whole matter should be settled | 


without any suggestions from the mothers ? 


Every one knows there would be mutual | 


consultation and expression of opinion. 
This would not be asked as a right or 
granted as a right. 


pose. We must keep on trying, and band 
ourselves together and demand the right; 
we must preach and pray, and exhort, and 
never cease; that is all we can do. 

Those of you who have read Victor 
Hugo's beautiful book, ‘‘Ninety-three,” 
know that the interest centres in three 
little children who had been carried away 
as hostages and placed in an upper room 
in the great tower of La Tourgue; and 
their mother has wandered for days and 
weeks over the fields and through the val- 
leys and on the highways, in search of 
them. She has besought every one she 
has met to aid her to find her children; at 
last, weary, dispirited, almost overborne, 
her feet bleeding from the briers and 
thorns along the way, she reaches a ravine, 
and over yonder on the other side is the 
tower of La Tourgue, just being besieged 
by the peasant army; they have set fire to 
the tower, and as the mother peers over, 
almost frantic, she catches a glimpse of 
her children, looking out of an upper win- 
dow, far beyond her reach; and there, 
helpless and despairing, she sends up one 
great, terrible, heart-rending cry, a cry in 
which all maternity seems to be centred; 
acry so terrible that it pierces the hearts 
of all who hear. 

Those hard-handed peasants pause in 
their work of destruction; those soldiers 
stop their bloody carnage; and one hard 
man, a representative of the aristocracy, 
cold-blooded and violent, hating the peas- 
antry,—that man’s heart is touched by 
thiscry of motherhood ; and he turns back, 
takes the key from his pocket, unlocks the 
iron door, climbs up—up—through the 
flames to that upper room, and passes 
down the children one by one into the 


' authoress 
| children were always 


hands of their mother, amid the shouts of | 


the soldiers of both parties. 

Now, we are like that peasant woman. 
We see our children hedged about with 
difficulties, surrounded by temptations, 
shut in with the evils of the world. We 
see our sons demoralized, our daughters 
outraged, and our hands are tied; there 
is nothing that we can do but to ery, to 
ery aloud and spare not, until our voices 


shall reach from ocean to ocean; until the | 


It would be considered | very heavens shall rend asunder; until | 


| ness of temper, sagacity of 
/ warmth of heart and musical gifts. 


| sponsible undertakings. 
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some man shall be found, strong enough 
and good enough, pierced by our cry, to 


the motherhood of America an opportuni- 
ty to protect her children.—Rev. Olympia 
Brown. 


eo? 


IN MEMORIAM. 


PORTER FARRAND ROGERS. 
The recent death of Mrs. Mary Porter 
Farrand Rogers, whose life spanned near- 


MRS. MARY 





tional matters in Omaha were progressing, 
and inquired in regard to the condition of 
the charitable institutions. 

In 1835 she entered into the movement 
in which her husband was er gaged. She 


' then went to an anti-slavery convention 


ly a century, invites a fuller notice than it | 


has yet received. I knew her intimately 
during her twenty years’ residence in 
Omaha, and her character was one of the 
strongest, most attractive and lovable that 
I ever met. No account of her life would 
be complete which did not include the 


character and career of her husband, the ; 


late N. P. Rogers, who died many years 
ago at the age of fifty-two. 
Nathaniel P. Rogers was a man of 


genius, with a keen wit and a warm heart, | 


possessing dignity and grace of character 
and bearing, and the courage of a martyr. 
He was identified with the anti-slavery 
movement from its beginning to the end 


of his life; was a trusted counsellor in all | 


its deliberations, and served in the most 
humble capacity as well as in the most re- 
He belonged to 
a family in which there had been eight 
Congregational clergymen, whose leaning 
had always been toward a liberal and 
humane interpretation of Christian theolo- 
gy. He inherited from his mother sweet- 


intellect, | 
He | 


was from childhood the companion and | 


lover of all woodland existence; he knew 
by heart the song of every bird; each 
mountain peak and hillside, every lake 
and winding river was familiar to him; 


in Boston, and for the first time saw Wen- 
del! Phillips, Douglass, and others, and 
heard the Hutchinsons sing their inspiring 
strains. The Hutchinson family, which 
numbered twelve, often came together 
thereafter to visit the Rogers’. Mrs. Rogers 
entertained at her house all the leaders of 
the progressive movement. In more re- 
cent times she has known all the noted 
men and women of the day. Among these, 
she admired Susan B. Anthony for her sin- 
cerity of purpose and simplicity of char- 
acter, and for the directness of her appeals. 
Mrs. Rogers had a large and ardent love 
of the beautiful in faces and pictures, in 
scenery, and in society and events. Her 
nature shrank from all that was low and 
vulgar; she kept her attention fixed on 
things that were above a certain moral 
line. Yet she sought among the humble 
and poor for congenial spirits. There she 
found some of her sweetest and most sa- 
cred companionships. She had a great 
love for simplicity of character. She was 
never above the most menial offices of the 
house and farm, and brought to them the 
same high spirit which controlled her 
thoughts and tastes. She liked elegant 
things; her mind was awake to all that 
was beautiful; at the same time the enthu- 
siasm of her nature was bestowed upon 
moral subjects. 

It was a terrible shock to her when, 
‘taking up reform, she found herself com- 
pelled, along with her husband, to give up 


| all her early associations, of church and 


| society, and of family as well. 


and for trees and water he had a distin- | 


guishing love. He was, indeed, almost a 
worshipper of water. In his last illness 
they brought brimming pails from his 
favorite spring, one of the most beautiful 
in New Hampshire, to which he would 
put his face and drink deeply. ‘It isa 
virtue,” he said, ‘to set out trees,—it is 
loving our neighbor as we love ourselves.” 
He wielded an axe, scythe and spade, as 
well as pen and bow of violin. In social 
life nothing could exceed his grace. 
Whittier tells of the delightful days which 
he and George Thompson spent with Mr. 
and Mrs. Rogers at their home; they both 
felt that they were in converse with ‘‘un- 
mistakable genius.” Rogers embraced 
the idea of immediate emancipation in 
1842. From that time to his death he was 
treated with coldness, and finally with en- 
mity, in place of the sympathy and love 


to which his life had been accustomed. | 


At length he abandoned his large and 


growing law-practice, and became editor | 
of the Herald of Freedom, which under his | 


charge was the open advocate of anti- 
slavery and all kindred reforms—of tem- 
perance and peace, of prison discipline 


and the care of the insane, of the elevation | 


of woman and the protection of dumb 
beasts by law. His style of writing was 
of great purity, force and eloquence, and 
had in it a ‘‘Shakesperean terseness and 
vitality,” and he possessed ‘‘all the genial 
humor of Lamb.” Asa newspaper writer, 
his contemporaries thought him ‘‘un- 
equalled by any living man.” His lan- 
guage was as transparent as the air, and 
was mainly of the beautiful and strong 
Anglo-Saxon words. He died premature- 
ly from overwork, which he continued to 
the last. 

Mrs. Rogers was a fitting companion 
for such a man. 
markuble natural gifts. She had a won- 
derful memory. When five years old she 
could repeat Pope’s ‘Messiah,’ and after 


She was a woman of re- | 


reading a poem a few times she would re- | 
. | 
member every line of it, and it was always | 


at her command. Her conversation 
abounded in the most unexpected poetic 
allusions, andin quotations from the widest 


range, which were as ‘‘pat’’ as they were | 


original. 
reader, but a profound student. 
up her knowledge of Latin by reading, 
and revived her liking for French after 
she was seventy years old, reading and 
writing it with facility. With Scott’s 
works she became familiar as they were 
published, and she retained her admira- 
tion for them, both prose and poetry, to 
the end. Her sisters, eight in number, 
were all gifted women, and one was an 
of note. Her relations with 
most beautiful. 
She was delighted whenever a bevy of 
them came round her, and she became like 
a child among them. She was esteemed 
as a friend by all the children in her part 


of the town, and by many as a benefactor, | 


for whenever she heard of any in want, 
she always divided her purse with them. 
She called often for the reading of books 
that were new. Among the old books, 
the New Testament and Shakespeare stood 
first with her, after which came Scott and 
the poets. Among contemporaries, John 
Fiske held the first place. Within a few 
weeks, she desired to learn how educa- 


Of history she was not only a) 
She kept | 


One of her 
sisters went with her, heart and soul, and 
another sympathized with her deeply, but 
all the others were shocked and at last hos- 
tile, through fear of loss of position and 
rank. But while courageous in support of 
her husband, she was equally courageous 
in opposing him whenever she felt that he 
was going too far. It was expected that 
the Congregational Church would expel 
the Rogers’, but Mr. Rogers first wrote 
them a letter in which he said he could 
no longer partake of the sacrament with 
them. Mrs. Rogers had a keen memory 
of books, events and conversations. She 
retained a distinct and vivid impression of 
the great events that transpired early in 
the century—of Napoleon's death and of 
Jefferson's political career, and she re- 
called the incideats of the battle of Lake 
Champlain, whose guns she heard from the 
distant shore. She had always a wonderful 
power of appreciation of the requirements 
of the present. Whittier wrote to her, in 
celebration of her eighty-fifth birthday; 
and on the poet's eighty-third birthday. in 
December last, she began a letter to him, 
which was never finished. Whittier wrote 
his poem, ‘In Memoriam,” while visiting 
her house, inducing one of her daughters 
to dress in Quaker costume as an inspira- 
tion. The happiest event of her whole life. 
and the one most fraught with consolation 
to those who remain, was the fearlessness 
concerning the future that dawned upon 
her during recent months. She originally 
embraced Calvinism with ardor, and re- 
mained almost through life a believer of 
believers. With her self-abnegation she 
never took much comfort in the promises 
of Christianity, and she was almost driven 
mad over the future condition of the sin- 
ner under the Calvinistic creed. Death 
was a terrible thing to her, of which she 
often spoke with apprehension. But lat- 
terly her attitude happily became one of 
curiosity, mingled with a regret that she 
did not know more about the future, and 
finally she came to contemplate death 
without a shadow of fear or doubt. She 
thought that the doctrines of Jesus were 
fitted to free the world from sin, but she 
did not wish to have them interpreted from 
the point of view of the Old Testament. 
She was greatly interested in the recent 
discussion among the Presbyterians over 
foreordination and election, and quite re- 
cently she exclaimed: ‘The Westminster 
catechism needs revision! I hope to live 
to see the work done.’’ She was always a 
timid Christian woman, but her moral 
courage was supreme. She was afraid of 
little things, but her common-sense kept 
her from the pitfalls into which most peo- 
ple stumble. Her judgment of character 
was instantaneous, instinctive and true; 
she formed her estimate at once, and never 
had occasion to reconsider her judgment. 
She was at the last confined to her bed 
only fer three days. So late as Feb. 8 she 
walked to another room, and quite recent- 
ly enjoyed riding out in a carriage. Fre- 
quently such expressions as this escaped 
her when receiving attention from mem- 
bers of the household: “I care not for the 
food, but oh, how I love those who bring 
it! Towards the last she grew demon- 
strative, and touches of sunny humor irra- 
diated her countenance and conversation. 
Once, towards the end, she exclaimed: 
**What shall we study?” and her conver- 
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sation showed that she desired to take up 
some altogether new subject, which could | 
be continued after death in another state. 

It was charming, the color of her hair, 
as she lay in her coffin; still, at ninety- 
three, a thick and beautiful mass, which | 
in the sunlight showed many gleams of its 
golden hueamong the silvery threads of age. 
Peace be to her dust, and consolation to the 
hearts of those who, after a life’s compan- 
ionship, now mourn for her! Gone to 
meet those whom she has these many 
years longed to see again, she leaves be- 
hind her hearts which, though deeply 
stricken, are consoled by the memory of 
her graces and virtues, and not least by 
the serene hope of meeting her again in 
the land to which we all are journeying. 
Omaha, Neb. D. C. BROOKs. 

—°2o-— 


INJUSTICE TO A WIFE. 





I knew a couple, married in early life, 
the wife a fine musician, full of courage 
and ardor. She helped her young hus- 
band on iu life, not only by saving, but by 
earning with him. She taught music and 
sang in church, receiving a handsome 
stipend. Ajl went into the common purse. 
After several years of prosperity the man 
became wealthy. 

They have been married over thirty 
years, and in all that time, this accom- 
plished woman has never received one cent 
except as a gift from her lord and master. 
She has borne him children, and the cares 
of a family have prevented her from ob- 
taining independence from her musical 
profession. She is, therefore, dependent on 
his bounty. She is proud and sensitive. 
and will not ask for money, except in the 
greatest extremity. He spends thousands 
on any little fancy that may arise; she 
hasn’t twenty-five cents to give to a call 
of charity. In vain has she implored him 
to give her an allowance, if only two 
hundred a year; but he will never consent 
to do it, and she will go to her grave pen- 
niless, with a reputation among her per- 
sonal friends of being niggardly and mean, 
because she gives so scantily of her 
income.—L. E. B., in Traveller. 


eee. — —— 


THE COLLEGE SETTLEMENT. 


Mrs. Eliza Putnam Heaton says of the 
‘college settlement” in the slums of New 
York: 

‘*The Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley girls 
who are living ina remodelled tenement 
house in one of the poorer quarters of 
New York, have come through the winter 
famously. ‘They have had at all times 
seven residents, and usually more. ‘They 
have kept eight clubs going for teaching 
and entertaining the neighboring children. 
They give out books from their library 
one day in the week, and show picture- 
books and games to the little ones. They 
have opened hot baths at ten cents each, 
and they have regular afternoons when 
they entertain the older women, chiefly 
the mothers of club members. ‘hey are 
being neighborly with more than two hun- 
dred boys and girls und their parents, and 
are putting a pleasant, refined home with- 
in the reach of people whose only escape 
from small, crowded and dirty rooms has 
been the street or the saloon. They do not 
hope to work a revolution, but they are 
doing something.” 


——_—--#@e- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MOLLY'S NIGHT ON THE PRAIRIE. 


‘*We will be back as soon as we can, 
Molly,” said Friend Haines to her daugh- 
ter, as she climbed into the old carryall 
beside her husband one lovely autumn 
afternoon. 

‘i hope Aunt Sarah is not very ill,” re- 
plied Molly, ‘‘and will not keep thee long, 
mother.”’ 

‘*Father will be back to-morrow, proba- 
bly, so good-by, my dear.” 

‘*Leave the latchstring out, daughter,” 
said Molly's father, gathering the reins 
tighter in his hands, and touching his 
horse’s broad back with his whip. “I 
have seen no Indians about for some 
time, but I heard yesterday a band were 
out hunting, and I feel sure the best way 
is to treat them as friends.” 

‘“Very well, father; don't be uneasy 
about us; we shall do very nicely, I am 
sure.” But Molly’s heart failed her a 
little as the old carryall was lost to view 
behind a slight swell in the prairie that 
stretched out for miles around them, 
and she knew that herself and her little 
brother were the only ones left in the 
house. A passing wagoner had brought 
word to her mother that her sister, twenty 
miles away, was ill and wanted Friend 
Haines to come and nurse her. Accus- 
tomed to long rides and many emergen- 
cies, this request did not seem unreasona- 
ble, and so it was that the parents left 
their children in the care of a loving 
Father, and started to perform a pressing 
duty with cheerful hearts. 

‘Molly, let's have ham and eggs for 
supper,” said the small James, as he ran 
in, followed by the big mastiff, Tippe- 
canoe. -*I am realhungry, and so is Tip.” 

‘*He doesn't eat ham,” said Molly, ‘‘or 


eggs.” 
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‘“‘No, but I havea bone for him. Molly, | 


I'm sure 1 saw some Indian ponies ’way 
off on the prairie, just as I came in.” 

“Did thee? Well, they have never hurt 
us yet; maybe they won't come here.” 

“I'm going to pull the latchstring in 
and bar the door,” muttered the boy to 
himself, as his sister bent above the siz- 
zling ham in the pan over the wood fire. 
She did not hear him, and tried to be 
merry through the evening meal and not 
think about their lonely situation. 

A little later, after a chapter in the 
Bible, and a brief, earnest prayer, Molly 
put James to bed, and returned to the 
kitchen to bank up the embers for the 
night. ‘Tip had curled himself up on the 





hearth, and blinked at Molly as she patted | 
his head good-night before she retired. | 


An hour passed, and Molly still tossed 
wakefully on her pillow. Hadshe left the 
latchstring out? She could not remember, 
and feeling uneasy she got up and ran 
down to see. 


No, it was pulled in; she | 


opened the door to pull it through on the | 


outside, and a faint smell of smoke came 
to her on the night wind, while a dull red 
glow miles away seemed to suggest a 
burning cabin or barn. All was silent 
about the place, and Molly returned to the 
kitchen. She was not sleepy, and sat 
down in front of the wide fireplace, while 
Tip got up, stretched himself and lay down 
again. ‘I'wenty minutes later, the door 
opened with u click of the latch, and six 
Indians walked in silently, standing in a 
circle just inside the door. Molly rose 
and made a gesture of friendly greeting, 
though her limbs trembled. 

‘We are hungry,” said the tallest one, 
seemingly knowing a little English. 

**T will give you food,” and Molly placed 


before them bread and ham remaining | 


from supper. 
and passed out as noiselessly as they had 
come. 


They were soon satisfied, | 


The chief paused as he touched the | 


latchstring hanging on the outside of the | 


heavy door. 

**Good sign,”’ he said. ‘*One man’s door 
shut tight; no string; but gun went— 
bang! Indian made fire, and house all 


gone,” indicating by an upward glance | 


what had become of the unhappy dwel- 
ling. No information was given as to the 
occupant of the cabin, and Molly hoped he 
had escaped. It was with athankful heart 
that she went to her room, and the next 
morning her brother James held his breath 
as he heard how nearly fatal his fear of 
the Indians might have been, had not his 
sister followed the Divine leadings and 
hung out the sign that they relied for 
safety, not on fire-arms, but on ‘‘good will 
toward men.’—Christian Arbitrator and 
Messenger. 





DON’T FEEL WELL, 


And yet you are not sick enough to con- | 


sult a doctor, or you refrain from so doing 
for fear you will alarm yourself and friends 
—we will tell you just what you need. It 
is Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which will lift you 
out of that uncertain, uncomfortable, 


dangerous condition, into a state of good | 


health, confidence «and cheerfulness. 
You've no fidea how potent this peculiar 
medicine is in cases like yours. 





CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that | 


loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor:—Please inform your readers 
thatI have a positive remedy for consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy Free to any of 
your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
dsectfully, T. A.SLocum, M.C.,181 Pearl St.,N.Y. 





ELECTRIC BELT FREE. 
To introduce it and obtain agents the under- 


signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 | 


German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 
Society (U. S. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for 


Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, | 


&e. Address ELecrric AGEncY, P. O. Box 178, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. 





A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Of- 
fers graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, [talian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, His- 
tory, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
end lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. 
Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value 
$450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History and 
Biology. For Program, address as above. 


Li 
HORSE & BU 


FREE 


say, and do exactly as we agree, Address at once, 
Standard Silverware Co., Boston, Mass. 


1 le only ; can live at home. - 
pate ‘an Pre. Full particulars and 
sample case Free. We mean just what we 















nth and expense 
AGENTS S75 Per mor man or Be egy 
ANTED our goous by samp.e and live at home. 
Salary pai: peommeey and expenses in 
ON advance. Particulars and sample case 
EE. We mean what we say.* Stand- 
Boston, Mass. 












| Heating, Cooking or Sealing. Simple, Harmless, 


Plenty of 


BQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 

THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
Infants, perttouter attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.... 
“5 m & “ ** Bone Front only... 
“ 603, Ld 


Sees Tt 

*- 
we 445 
saaskss 








Laced Bac , Boned Front and B 

“* 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones. 
611 bed bed Boned.. 

ut Bones.. 
iid 


SORE e Cmte eee eee ee eeeee 





sd 621, Children’s—wit 
* 631, Infante’ bed 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious Ts spowomagl 
Waists sent by mail to ed part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
&@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


PATENTED, 








KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CORLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “cakec 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KNITTED CARPET LINING, The only Lining that reli ves the carpet of grit and dust, and 


searcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 


and elastic. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 
appreciated. - 

KNITTED FILLED MATTRE Se 
softness. The filling is in one whole bloc 
placed or bunchy. 

KNITTED FILLED CHURCH AND FILLING 
The best in the world. Remain elastic and keep their shape. 

KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF MATT ESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 
Can be used as life-preservers, and are to be depended on in an emergency. The mattresses also 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 

KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM 
Have been tested four years; protects the plush better than curle 

KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 

KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE. These, and allof our goods, have 
always received the highest commendation from all who have used them. 

KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. !nall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 

. CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 


Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 


, PILLOWS AND BOLSTERS. f spongy 


or piece; always in order, and no part can become d 





FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 


SECURE HOMES FOR WOMEN. 


HEALTH, 
BUSINESS ADVANTACES, 
MORALITY, EDUCATION. 


LARGE PROFITS for early Investors in Stock or Lots in 


DEMOREST, 


In the Healthy Highlands of North-East Georgia. 








FINE IRON ORE. 
PINE AND HARD-WOOD TIMBER. 
WATER POWERS. | 


Yellow-Fever impossible. 

Malaria unknown. 

Asthma always cured. 

Bronchial and Pulmonary 
Diseases always relieved. 


FINE SPRINGS, 
BEAUTIFUL SCENERY. 


SALOONS AND KINDRED VICES FOREVER EXCLUDED 


by arigid clause in every deed. The managers of the compauy engaged in developing the natural resources 
of Demorest are making a vigorous eflort to secure equal suffrage for women in municipal affairs, and 
hence the anti-suffrage A WOMAN’S TOWN.’’ Demorest is and 
will always be a most desirable place for residence, and the certainty of a rapid growth and development 
makes its stock and lots safe, secure, and bine profitable investments. Lots $100 to $300 now will 
VASTLY INCREASE in value in twelve months. 

Stock of the Company, par value $25 per share, now selling at 32 per cent, or $8.00 per share, will pay 
good dividends and rapidly advance to par, making very large profits on investments made now. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


J. 8S. HARPER, Vice-President 
FRANK J. SIBLEY, Secretary 
C. B. KNIGHT, Treasurer 


ress has called Demorest 


--Sardinia, Ind. 
Demorest, Ga. 
- Demorest, Ga. 












A. A. SAFFORD...... ..-Demorest, Ga. 
C. ANTHONY TUELL, ...cccccccccvcccccccccece Bedford, Mass. 
Ex-Gov. A. BH. COLQUITT oc ccccccccccccces cocccccccesccccccsccccocs Atlanta, Ga. 


For particulars address 
THE DEMOREST HOME, MINING AND IMPROVEMENT CO., Demorest, Georgia, 
Or 282 Washington Street, Room 3, Boston, Mass. 
For the Relief and Cure of 5 
KCENICS trercompisias, sito. | LADIES’ LUNCH 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVE Piles. Any lady can take these, a... or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
PILLS = 
The best and most re- | rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
liable BRAIN AND | and other parties carefully served 4 polite and 
n 
504 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. | T, JT), (OOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


as they are not much larger than 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
BROWN & COo.’S 
NERVE TONIC and | competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 








sugar pellets, 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
WI NE OF COCA stimulant. #1 a bottle. | silver and china. Prices reasonable. 


25 Cents a Box. 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
JOSEPH TT. BROWN & CO., Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 




















——— 
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SHOE POLISH 





Com ©) fm 


This Ice Cream has no superior. | 
Try it at | 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


413 Washington St. 


8. C. JAMESON & CO., 


Leaders in Fine Foot-Wear, 
15 Winter St., Boston. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop 
them for a time and then have them return again, 
I mean aradical cure. I have made the disease 
of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESS a 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
worst cases. Because others have failed is no 
reason for not now receiving a cure. Send at 
once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infal 
lible remedy. Give Express and Post Office. 

H. G. ROOT, M.C., 183 Pearl St., N.¥. 


ROOT’S PURGATIVE PILLScure 
all Blood Diseases, Constipation and Biliousness, 








A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY! 


PRESERVATIVE keeps the natural Color, 
Shape and Flavor of Fruits and Vegetables without 


Healthy and Cheap. Successfully tested 4 years. 
Testimonials from 10 States and Territories. Pack- 
age to preserve + gallons of fruit, 25 cents. Copy- 
righted Recipe, $1.00, post-paid. Circulars and 
agents’ terms free. 

THE PRESERVATIVE CO., Moab, Utah. 

Reference: Vade Mecum, the leading agents’ 
paper, Salina, Kan. 


| particulars 


Ned We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where | 





| tember and continues thirty-one weeks. 
and practical instruction i 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, — 


Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


Woman's Medical College of Peuusylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


ESTHER A. TAYLOR, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prao- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 


tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical College of,Chicago, 


Term bogins about the second Syeciag in Sep- 
h 





oroug’ 
n every department of 
y advantages unsurpassed. For 
Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 20 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didacth 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Leb- 


medicine. 





| oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FOR CARRIACE CUSHIONS. | 


RAILROAD CAR SEATS. | 


| 1889. Three ears’ graded course. Lectures, 


| the late Wadsworth Tuck 










FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures.......+++++ eoccce 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and in advance........se++6: evccsccces -00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .......- 6.00 
Demonstrrtor’s Fee, payable but on 6,00 
Graduation Fee.......ceceseeee « eee 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


~ WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October Ist; ending May, 
uizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu. 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 

Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARRHAL, 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 





| a thorough Medical Electrician, 


Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s Journat, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman —. Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 





son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. ’ 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 


| Blake. 


Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Parkman. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman we 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 


| Ward Beecher. 


or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 | 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 
The Elective Franchise. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 
Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leafiet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at WomAN’s JouRNAL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

— Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Shall Women be Admitted to the General 
Conference ? by Rev. J. W. Bashford. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 


| Clarke. 





Woman Suffrage, Reasons for and against, by 
James Freeman Clarke. 

Three Dreams in a Desert, by Olive Schreiner. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 
ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by Will I, 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s JouRNAL Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
died, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
for double price. 
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THE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


(Concluded from Fifth Page. 
tury Club of Wilmington, Del., and Miss 


Temple for the Osseli Club of Knoxville, | 


Tenn. She said that a literary association 
exclusively for women was a novelty in a 
conservative Southern city, and its oppon- 
ents declared it was sure to be short-lived ; 
but it had lived and grown, and had become 
a power. Mrs. M. F. Holden reported for 
the ‘81 club of Kansas City, Mo. Mrs. 
M. Lemon read a report of the Hypatia 
Club of Wichita, Kan., written by Mrs. 


Todd, and also said a few words herself | 


about this club, which she described as ‘‘a 
daughter of Sorosis, with features much 
like her mother.” A few months before, 
the Hypatia Club had the great pleasure 
of listening to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
‘‘whose sweet and womanly ways abide 
with us like a delightful perfume.” In 
order to secure admission to the Hypatia, 
a woman must have capacity of some sort ; 
‘‘She must be able to write a creditable pa- 
per, sing a song, recite, or do something 
to entertain the club, or she js not ad- 
mitted.” ‘The cooking class of Hypatia, 
under Mrs. Ewing, had become so enthu- 
siastic that they called themselves ‘‘Hy- 
pastrists.” Mrs. May Wright Sewall re- 
ported for the Woman's Club of Indian- 
apolis; Miss Ketcham for the Katherine 

errill Club of Indianapolis (described by 


“T, W. H.” in Harper's Bazar of March 30, | 


1889, in his article on ‘‘A iypical Woman’s 
Club”); Mrs. Adeline Emerson for the 
Monday Club of Rockford, Ill. ; Mrs. Julia 
S. Warner for the Woman's Club of Wis- 
consin, which has a beautiful club house 
at Milwaukee, adorned with pictures and 
statuary, the gift of the members; Mrs. 
A. D. Tyler, for the Woman’s Club of 
Fargo, Dak., and Mrs. Senator Hearst, for 
the New Century Club of San Francisco. 

Written reports had been sent by a num- 
ber of clubs that had no delegate present. 
Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown read the 
report of the Ruskin Art Club of Los 
Angeles, which is about to publish a pam- 
phiet containing rare and valuable infor- 
mation on wood-engraving; Mrs. Clymer 
read the reports of the Woman's Club of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., of the Tuesday Club of 
Jackson, Mich., and of the Woman’s Club 
of Detroit, Mich. Mrs. Brown read that 
of the New Orleans Women’s Club. 

The New Orleans Woman's Club has 
this year moved into new and handsomer 
quarters, and adopted a novel way of fur- 
nishing them. It gave four entertain- 
ments, at one of which each person was 
requested to bring in place of an admission 
ticket a cup; at another, a saucer; at a 
third, a doyly; and at the fourth, a lemon- 
ade glass. The club has a new and beau- 
tiful assembly-room ; its lodging-house is 
an assured success; its sewing department 
turns out several hundred garments a 
month, and sixty-seven of the club mem- 
bers earn their living by sewing ; its classes 
in music, art, French conversation, Ger- 
man, type-writing, etc., are attended by 
365 pupils; it conducts a series of after- 
noon lectures, edits aclub journal, and has 


a circulating library of 900 volumes free to ° 


the members. It was largely instrumental 
in organizing the Woman's League, which 
has secured police-matrons for the New 
Orleans station-houses. In addition to all 
this substantial work, or perhaps as 4 re- 
laxation from it, the club holds one meet- 
ing a month ‘‘for sheer nonsense,”’ to 
which members only are admitted. 

On Thursday evening Sorosis gave a 
great reception to the delegates at Del- 
monico’s, with sociabilty, music, and good 
things to eat, but no speeches. 

On Friday morning the report of the 
treasurer of the advisory board, Mrs. 
Sophia C. Hoffman, was read and accepted. 
It showed biennial dues paid in, $425; ex- 
penses, $65; balance on hand, $360. A 


telegram from Chicago was read, convey- | 


ing greetings, and inviting the Federation 
to co-operate in the Woman's Department 
of the World's Exposition. 
by Mrs. M. R. M. Wallace, Mrs. Myra 
Bradwell, and Mrs. Logan. 

The chief business of the morning was 
the election of officers. [t resulted— 
President, Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, 
of Orange, N. J.; vice-president, Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, Indianapolis; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. J.C. Croly, New York; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Mary B. 
Temple, Knoxville, Tenn.; treasurer, Mrs. 
Phcebe A. Hearst, California; auditor, 
Mrs. Kate ‘Tannatt Woods, Boston. Nomi- 
nations were made from the floor, and 
little speeches were made by the friends 
of each nominee in her support. There 
was a general feeling among the delegates 
that as Sorosis had been chiefly active in 
getting up the Federation, and had enter- 
tained the delegates very hospitably and 
handsomely, it would be appropriate to 
choose as first president of the Federation 
either the president or one of the two ex- 

residents of Sorosis. But these three 

adies united in supporting Mrs. Brown, 
of whose personal fitness and exceptional 
executive ability they had had abundant 
proof while serving with her on the Ad- 
visory Board. Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
who had taken a very active and efficient 
art in the convention, was placed in nom- 
nation, but she declined to stand, and 
supported Mrs. Brown. Mrs. M. Louise 
Thomas spoke strongly in favor of Mrs. 
Brown. Mrs. Croly was nominated, but 
declared herself too fully occupied as edi- 
tor of the Woman's Cycle. Sorosis, Mrs. 
Croly said, wished to stand only on the 
same footing as any other club in the Fed- 
eration. 


It was signed | 


She thought they should not | 


make a point of choosing a president from | 


Sorosis, but should consider only the 
question of personal fitness. 

Mrs. Clymer had been the first person 
nominated, and was the favorite candidate, 
—applause breaking out spontaneously 
whenever her name was mentioned. This 
was largely, no doubt, because she was 
— of Sorosis; but it was partly 

ause many of the ladies, being unused 
to ~_— speaking, and also being nervous. 
had read their papers half inaudibly; 
while Mrs. Clymer's clear and wei!-trained 
voice penetrated without difficulty to 
every part of the hall, and was a relief to 
the strained ears of the delegates. There- 
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fore, when Mrs. Clymer rose and declared 
herself too busy as president of Sorosis to 
take this additional work, and warmly 
urged the election of Mrs. Brown, who 
had been her “‘right hand man” all through 
the getting up of the convention, that | 
settled the question, and Mrs. Brown was 
elected on the first ballot. It was then | 
moved by Mrs. Clymer, seconded by Mrs. 
Thomas, and put to vote by Mrs. Croly, 
that Mrs. Brown's election be made unani- 
mous, which was done. The new presi- 
dent made a feeling little speech, expres- 
sing her gratitude, and promising to do 
her best to serve the Federation. 

Friday afternoon was devoted to a sym- 
posium on practical juestions pertaining 
to club life. The new president occupied 
the chair. Some of the papers were very 
interesting, but lack of space prevents giv- 
ing even a synopsis of their contents. 
Mrs. M. Louise Thomas spoke on the 
‘*Method and Value of Club Incorpora- 
tion; Mrs. Amelia K. Wing on **‘When 
and How Should a Club be Organized?” 
Mrs. Sophia Curtiss Hoffman on ‘Best 
Method of Electing Ofticersand Members ;” 
and Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown on 
‘**Rotation in Office.” 

Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods then came 
forward, und after an appreciative little 
speech, presented to Sorosis through Mrs. . 
Clymer, a silver “loving cup,” tied with 
broad red, white and blue ribbons, as a 
token of good will and gratitude from the 
delegates. ‘The organ softly played the 
opening bars of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” and 
the audience rose and sang, ‘We'll take a 
cup of kindness yet.” Mrs. Clymer made 
a graceful response on behalf of Sorosis, 
in the course of which she said: “It is 
such conventions as these that bring the 
different States and sections of our country 
nearer together, and make them homo- 
geneous, and make us feel that that these 
United States are one great State.” 

Mrs. Mary E. Mumford read a paper on 
‘‘Benevolent Work in Club Life;” Mrs. 
Sarah E. Doyle on ‘Club Correspondence 
and Fellowship,” and Miss Mary Me- 
Clelland on ‘Club Classes for Special 
Work.’ Mrs. Sallie Joy White was to 
have read a paper on ‘Excluded Topics. 
lf Any, What?” but she was compelled 
by illness to beabsent. Mrs. H. H. Robin- 
son proposed that Miss Blackwell, from 
the Pentagon Club of Boston, and Mrs. 
Abbott, from the Cosy Club of Bridgeport, 
Conn. (the two clubs which had been 
found ineligible, being less than a year 
old), be asked to report. These delegates 
were called for accordingly. Miss Black- 
well did not respond, being rendered 
voiceless by a cold. Had she done so, she 
would have said that the Pentagon Club 
was so named because it was made up of 
women from five professions, doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, journalists and school 
teachers; and that Mrs. Lelia Robinson 
Sawtelle had been chiefly instrumental in 
getting it up. Mrs. Abbott in a few 
pleasant words described the Cosy Club, 
which had been organized by her mother, 
Mrs. H Robinson, not quite a year 
before, and which now had 104 members. 

A warm tribute was paid by Mrs. 
Clymer and Mrs. Sewall to the Woman's 
Cycle, which is sent to club women for 
$2.00 a year, and to men for $2.50. Mrs. 
Sewall said her husband would take it, as 
the paper was well worth $2.50; and she 
thought other club women's husbands 
should do likewise. Wherever half a 
dozen women read the Cycle, a woman's 
club would spring up of itself. Mrs. 
Clymer said she hoped the Cycle would be 
made the organ of the Federation. 

A letter was read from the Chicago 
Women’s Club, inviting the Federation to 
hold its next meeting there. ‘The matter 
was referred to the Advisory Board. 

The presideut, Mrs. Charlotte Emersen 
Brown, then gave the valediction. Mrs. 
Fanny Foster Clark distributed petitions 
in behalf of the Siberian exiles, and after 
singing ‘My Country, "Tis of ‘Thee.”’ the 
convention adjourned. 

This report has run to a much greater 
length than the writer intended. It is 
nevertheless inadequate, because the re- 
ports of many of the best clubs were so 
‘much of a muchness” that any detailed 
account of their work would necessarily 
have been monotonous. I had to pick out 
those which presented some feature of 
novelty. A fuller report will be given in 
the Woman's Cycle, of May 14, which will 
be devoted especially to this convention. 
Send ten cents for it to the Woman's 
Cycle, 253 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

+. a 
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THE COUNTRY STORE. 


Now that the Country Store is a thing 
of the past, special mention should be 
made of some of the efficient workers dur- 
ing that busy week. 

Much of the financial success is due to 
Mrs. and Miss Dean, of Boston, to Mrs. 
Currier and her corps of helpers from 
Roxbury, to Mra. Davis, of West Newton, 
and to Mrs. Berg, of East Boston. All 
are capital saleswomen, and the Massa- 
chusetts Association is richer in the 
thought that it can call upon such efficient 
helpers in time of need. 

Miss Ellen Hatch, of the National Sub- 
scription Agency, 4 Park Street, brought 
her business experience to the aid of her 
Periodical Counter, and made it a success. 
In the Cafe department Mrs. Mary Flagg, 
of East Boston, made a very pleasant im- 
pression, and her management was satis- 
factory in every way. Miss Hosmer, of 
Swampscott, and Mrs. Leverett, of Bos- 
ton, were untiring in their efforts to sec. 
ond her. Without Mrs. Newell of Wey- 
mouth, and Miss Hattie Rogers, of Bos- 
ton, everything would not have gone so 
smoothly. 

It is a satisfaction to feel that no un- 
pleasantness arose from the Country Store, 
and smiles and kind words are the mem- 
ories that remain of its brief existence. 


: : . ! 
There remain from the goods a choice 


selection of unsold articles. The less 
desirable things were auctioned off. A 
few bags, aprons, baskets, rugs, pictures, 
and beautiful fancy articles remain un- 
sold. All friends are cordially invited 
to call at No. 3 Park Street to inspect 
these. No one is obliged to buy unless 
beauty and low prices prove sufficiently 
tempting. Full financial particulars will 
be given when the sale is concluded. 
CHARLOTTE H. ALLEN, 
For Country Store Committee. 
. ooo ‘ 
WOMAN'S E. AND I. UNION IN 
KNOXVILLE. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., APRIL 28, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
I have just succeeded in organizing in 


| women. 


Knoxville a Woman’s Educational and In- | 


dustrial Union. We have comfortable 
headquarters, where we propose to open a 
reading-room, a woman's exchange, and 
an employment bureau. Our County 
Court has made us an appropriation, and 
we expect to open soon an industrial school 
for girls. Our City Council have passed 
an ordinance creating the oftice of police- 
matron, and we are in a fair way to do 
some good work among the women of our 
little city. 

We feel somewhat uninformed as to the 
duties of the police-matron, and should be 
glad of any information you can give us. 
We wish to have about twenty of the best 
periodicals on our table, and should feel 
grateful if you will aid us in the selection, 
by putting a little notice in your paper 
that we should be pleased to receive sam- 
ple copies of periodicals devoted to the in- 
terest of woman and her work. We wish 
to open our reading-room the first of May, 
and to subscribe for the Woman's Jour- 
NAL. Mrs. L. C. FRENCH, 

Pres. W. BE. and I. Union. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


CuELSEA.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the League was held on Wednesday 
evening, April 23, with a good attendance, 
the president in the chair. Mrs. A. C. Lee 
reported the number of women who had 
registered in Chelsea, also of those who 
had availed themselves of their privilege 
to vote since the passage of the law allow- 
ing them. 


The president then took the | 


last city report and spoke of the duties | 


pertaining to each office, also the method 
of registration and assessment necessary 
before one can vote; urging upon all their 
duty to attend to it. The meeting then 


adjourned to May 21, when the annual | 


meeting will occur. 
Mrs. FLORENCE J. CRANDON, 
Cor. Sec’y. 


Crry Potn’.—Last Wednesday evening a 
very successful meeting of the City Point 
League was held at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. W.'T. Eaton. ‘There was an un- 
usually large attendance, owing to an an- 
nouncement that the evening would be 
devoted to a symposium on **The Public 
Schools.’ The president explained that 
the devotion of an entire evening to this 
subject was in deference to a wish ex- 
pressed by many members, who feel that 
since women can vote only for the office 
of school committee, it behooves them to 
make the best possible preparation to cast 
this vote intelligently. Four papers, read 
by members of the league, furnished the 
basis for an animated discussion. The 
subjects treated were respectively, ‘The 
Origin of the Public Schools in Massachu- 
setts,’ ‘The Relation of Parents to the 
Schools,” ‘Supervisors,’ and ‘The Need 
of Political Instruction in the Schools.” 
So varied a range of topics treated in an 
exhaustive manner, could not fail to fur- 
nish instruction to all present. At the 
conclusion of a somewhat protracted dis- 
cussion, a half hour was spent socially, 
enlivened by piano music. The result of 
the recent vote for municipal suffrage 
formed a conspicuous part in the after- 
talk of the members, but far from having 
a discouraging effect, it seemed to infuse a 
new sense of what we have to do in order 
to bring about the desired result. 

E. F. B. 


BRIGHTON, AVRIL 18.—The+ Suffrage 
League met with Mrs. W. AH. Lyman. 
About seventy-five gentlemen and ladies 
gathered to listen to Mrs. Lucy Stone 
upon the Progress of Women during the 
last Fifty Years. As she recalled scenes 
vividly’ stamped upon her memory, her 
voice and attitude became eloquent, bring- 
ing conviction to her hearers. After 
Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Martha Sewall Curtis 
gave an eloquent address upon the justice 
of woman suffrage, which called forth a 
good response. Eminently qualified, with 
a clear voice and forcible manner, she gives 
promise of a distinguished career. At the 
close, interest was manifested in the League 
by the addition of thirteen new members. 

U.S. TOWNE. 

WARREN.—The League held its annual 
meeting with Mrs. Manley on the 18th ult. 
The attendance was large and enthusias- 
tic. Five new members were added. The 
efficient president of the League for two 
years, Mrs. Darling, declined a re-election. 
The officers for the year are as follows: 
President, Mrs. Lelia C. DeLuce; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Mary J. Campbell, Mrs. 
Jennie A. Manley, Mrs. Robina M. Allen; 
executive committee, Mr. D G. Hitchcock, 
Rey. O. I. Darling, Miss Annie E. Newell, 
Mrs. Martha A. Breckenridge, Mrs. Alice 
G. Lineoln; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 


| Julia M. Hitchcock. 





“A STITCH in time saves nine.” and if 
you take Hood's Sarsaparilla now it may 
save months of future possible sickness. 


Horse-shoe Nails may not seem at first 
sight a specially important interest to 
But where is the woman in town 
or country, on horse-cars or in a farmer's 
wagon, at city church or country store or 
range meeting, who is not indebted to 
the great industry at Neponset, which 
supplies by machinery, worked largely by 
girls, thousands of tons of horse-shoe 
nails, which 30 years ago were laboriously 
forged, one nail at a time, by the hard 
hands of British workmen? No more 
novel manufacture, or useful or truly 
American, than that of Putnam's Horse 
Shoe Nail Factory has ever been adver- 
tised in our columns. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—On Monday, 
May 5, at 3.40 I’. M., Miss Mary E. Allen will speak 
on “The Physical Development of Women and 
Children.” 





Suffragists, send for free sample copies of Tuk 
WItNEss, Frankfort, Ky. 





Tourists’ Guide, — Tourists visiting Boston for 
special sight-seeing, and wishing to explore all pub 
lic and historical places of interest will be favored 
by employing Mrs. Janette Hodson, 17 Linden St., 
South Boston. Send for information, etc. 


The Woman's Journal Parlors, 5 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Hoth rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





ew York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desifed. Refer 
ences exchanged. 


visit Brooklyn or 


The National Subscription Bureau supplies 
newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. To teachers, clergymen, public 
libraries, clubs and reading associations, the bureau 
offers special advantages. Attention given to Chau. 
tauqua Literature, and to works for teachers and 
writers. Send for circulars. NATIONAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
k. 5. HarcH, Manager. 


Supertiuous Hair permanently removed from 
the face, neck, arms, breast, or between the eye- 
brows, by electricity. This is not a preparation, but 
is a delicate operation whereby every coarse hair is 
absolutely destroyed without injury to the skin, and 
with but slight discomfort to the patient; hair 
moles and warts positively cured; consultation 
free and confidential at office, and sealed circulars 
sent on receipt of stamp. MRs. BLAKE, 212 Colum. 
bus Avenue, corner Berkeley Street. 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 


Boston Dress-Cutting School, 37 Winter St., 
Stearns’ tailor method taught; patterns cut to order, 


Corns and Bunions cured by Mrs. Dr. J. Sem- 
mes, 28 years’ practice, Manicure, 75c. Hairtreated 
for baldness. 41 Winter St., Boston. Rooms 2-3. 


OTICE. — Tue Witness, Frankfort, Ky., a 
i monthly paper, advocates Woman Suffrage. 
Four months, on trial, 10 cents; one year, 25 cents. 
rmwo GOOD WOMEN—A Housekeeper and 

a Laundress — with daughters to educate, 
may find an opening by addressing Mrs. F. A. W. 
SHIMER, Mr. CARROLL SEMINARY,CarrollCo., Il. 
Send references with application. 


COWLE NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 


145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 
Ernest L. MAJOR, 

ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R, CRANFORD, 

Mercy A. BAILEY, DELIA C. Rick. 

This well-established School opens October "Ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for {con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COW . 


NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE 
CHAPERON BUREAU, 
24 UNION SQUARE, EAST. 


The New York 
LADIES Guide 

(HAPERON 

uneau 


Lady Guides Provided at 
short notice, 

Shopping Orders promptly 
executed, 





Board and Rooms for Per- 
¥ manent or Transient 
& = Guests Recommended or 
~~ Secured in Hotels or first- 
“* ¢lass Boarding Houses. 
Strangers met on arrival at 
Station, if desired. 


CHARGES MODERATE. 


References Unexceptionable. 


MRS. E. G. WOELPER, 


Real Estate alld Insurance 
54 Equitable Building, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Malden office, 72 Pleasant St., 
C. P. Lacoste. 








| 


Any lady or ger 
tleman can bay 
them. Send for 


Circular to Dealbant Glove Co., 33 Winter St., Boston. 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P.M. 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE. 


62 Pleasant Street, - - MALDEN. 


Boston office, 54 Equitable Building, Boston, with 
Mrs. E. G. Woeilper. 


DO YOU READ? 


Do you read the standard Magazines and Papers? 
80, send subscriptions to 
CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO, 
Niles Building, 27 School St., Boston, Mass. 
Single subscriptions at club rates in nearly every case. 
Send for Catalogue of Prices, Free. 
Orders for rare books promptly filled, 


MRS. FLEMING’S HAIR TONIC 


Is WARRANTED TO CHECK 


FALLING OF THE HAIR. 
Sold by Me_vin & BaApvGeEn, Boston, Mass. 
HAZARD,HAZARD & Co., NewYork, and others 





: For Schools ; 
i 5 (35 cts. ; $3.60 doz, 
Children’s School Songs, s’pived SF sitwpi- 
explanations, and 138 new und selected songs for 


general singing. This little book is being received 
with much favor. 


Kindergarten Chimes, ($1.25.) Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Good manual, and fine collection. 
Kindergarten and Primary School Songs. 
30 cts.; $3.00 doz, Menard. 

Songs and Games for Little Ones, ($2.) Walker 
and Jenks. 

Gems for Little Singers. 
Emerson and Swayne. 

Rhymes and Tunes. ($1.00.) Mrs. Osgood. 

Motion Songs. (20c.; $1.80 doz.) Mrs. Boardinan 
Get them all! They are most delightful books! 
Also try the sweet little Cantatas : 

Kingdom of Mother Goose, (25 cts.; $2.28 doz.) 

Mrs. Boardman. 
Rainbow Festival. (20 cts.; $1.80 doz.) Lewis 
Who Killed Cock Robin ? (40c.; $3.60doz.) Ford 


{ Book |, Primary. 30c.; $3 doz 

Og allila Book 2, Medium. 40c. ; $4.20doz 

| Book 3, High. 50c.; $4.80 doz 

By Emerson. These are the newest and best 
books for teaching note reading in schools. 


30 cts.; $3.00 dozen. 


Send for lists and descriptions. 
Any book mailed for retai! price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


STATIONERY. 


We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers. 
as per sample book, which we will mail you if 
desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 

Cream Wove Paper, Plain or Ruled, 
18 to 20 cts. per lb 
Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 
25 to 35 cts, per Ib. 
Smooth or Rough Parchment and 
Antique Linen Papers range in 
Price frOM. «666.66. 0000+0+- 25 to GO cts, per Ib 
Add 17 cts. per Ib. for mailing. 


PICTURE FRAMING. 


We are prepared to make any kind of frame 
from 50 cts. up, as we ask no one to take a frame 
that is not satisfactory, both as to price and 
quality, we therefore solicit a trial order. 


CRAYONS MOUNTED. WATER COLOR MATS. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of every description, 


MEAD, DODGE & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, 











To Let for the Summer! 


A furnished cottage of four rooms at Riverside, 
Maine. Cottage situated in «a grove overlooking « 
three-mile pond, and cool, quiet and delightful. For 
particulars address Mrs. J. A. DELANO, 32 
Summer 8t., Charlestown, Mass. 


LADIES’ 
Spring and Summer Styles for Hats and Bonnets 


at STORER’S CENTRAL 


‘ | can now be seen 
Malden, with Mrs BLEACHERY, 478 Washington Street, near 


Temple Place. 


LP. HOLLANDER & CO. 





Opening of New Goods 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 





Ladies’ Outside Garments, 
Ladies’ Ready-Made Skirts, 


Fine Dress Goods, 
Parasols aud Umbrellas, 


Misses aud Children's Garments, Trimmed Hats swiss. "2s" dauune’s. 
Misses and Children’s Dresses, Gloves and Neckwear, 


Infants’ Onttits, &¢.., 


Hosiery aid Underwear. 


HIGH CLASS GOODS AT REASONABLE PRICES. 





82 & 83 Boylston St. and Park Sq., Boston. 
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